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BY THE EDITOR. 


The foregoing essay, though long, is entirely 

too short; in some instances, apparently neceasa- 
ry illustrations are sacrificed to brevity, while 
some important things are omitted altogether.— 
Some of the more important of these defects we 
shall here supply. 
’ In writing it, we endeavored to consult the pe- 
culiar circumstances, wants, and necessities of 
the farmers of the West—and we are free to say, 
that, to some extent, we have also consulted their 
weaknesses, their prejudices, and their follies, as 
the only possible way of approaching them. 

We refer more particularly to the strong re- 
pugnance of our people to manuring, with here 
and there a solitary exception, which repugnance 
is partly right and partly wrong—right, consider- 
ed in reference to the application of eastern sys- 
tems to the west—but wrong, totally wrong, 
wrong in every aspect of it, as opposed to the 
use of appropriate means for the improvement 
of the soil. 

What is the use in talking to our farmers about 
guano and bone dust,et id genus, with discussions 
upon which eastern agricultural papers are very 
properly filled? Go talk to the idle wind—they 
will not hear you. If you would drive them ir- 
recoverably. away, and shut out all hope of im- 
provement, then urge upon them the use of those 
expensive manures, resorted to at the east—the 
very term manure, in its most acceptable appli- 
cation, being more offensive to the prejudices of 
many, than the fumes of the dung heap are to 
their-nostrils. They must have something more 
accessible, and less expensive, and must be lead 








into a wyeiwen of manuring by easy steps, and 
almost without knowing it, certainly without feel- 
ing it,or they will not be lead at all,and our lands 
will go down, down, down, until the fair and fer- 
tile fields of the west shall become a barren 
waste. 

These are facts open to the observation of all, 
and in view of them, we deem the system . we 
have recommended, the only practicable one— 
the only one which is at all accessible to the mass 
of our farmers, and the only one which they 
could be induced to adopt, and, at the same time 
undoubtedly the best they could adopt. 

But will this system last always—do you ask ? 
We answer,in the first place, that whether it will 
or not, it is not designed to supercede the use of 
other manures. It is recommended,not only as the 
best and cheapest system of manuring which our 
farmers can adopt, but in the hope that its bene- 
ficial results will operate to abate their repugnance _ 
to manuring in other forms, and in every acces- 
sible form, and lead them into a general system 
of husbanding and applying their manures. 

This, as matters now stand, isa very unfash- 
ionable, low, and ungenteel business, most of our 
farmers appearing to feel themselves entirely a- 
bove it. But they will be cured of this, when 
they come to learn that the application to the soil 
of their manures will put money in their pockets 
—that their manure heap is a mine of gold—nay 
that it will pay a greater interest than gold—~and 
learn it they will. 

And what is manure? Suppose you were to 
enter a dining-room, pinched with hunger, and 
impatient to satisfy its cravings—as you looked 
wistfully around upon the loaded tables, would 
you need any arguments to convince you that 
the supply of food before you was better euited 
to your wants, than if there had been only a few ~ 
crumbs? Well, what those loaded tables would 
be to you, your manure heap would be to your: 
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erops—if they could only get it. It is their ap- 
propriate food, the victuals for which their hun- 
gry-mouths are ever open; butthey cannot go to 
it—you must carry it to them, and feed it to them, 
as you feed corn to your hogs, and you will find 


- it afar more profitable business than that. 


~ 


Some farmers seem to suppose that nothing is 
manure but the dung heap. ‘That is a deformed 
idea. Anything is manure that furnishes victuals 
for your crops, beyond what was already in the 
goil. But what have we said? We fear we have 
turned the stomachs of some of you against clo- 
vering, now that you have found out that that is 
manuring. 

Well, it isa very pretty way of manuring—it 
will neither soil your pretty fingers, nor disturb 
your olfactory sensibilities. How clean and nice, 
and how beautiful to behold is the clover field, 
clothed in its flowering beauties, and bow grate- 
ful its perfumes, borne to you upon the passing 
mors as you go whistling’ along at the plow- 


And you need not call it manuring, if it does 
not suit your taste, nor need you call your dung 
heap manure—call it crop-feed, and when you 
give it out to your crops, call it, not manuring, 

ut feeding them. Would not that make ita 
much prettier business? 

But the question recurs—will this system last 
always, independently of other manures? We 
answer again, that it has lasted, and lands have 
-been constantly improved under it, as long as it 
has been tried. Bear in mind, however, that it 
“is not to be confounded with the shallow-plowing 
system, either with or without clovering. 

Again we answer, that, as a general thing, we 
#ee no good reason why it should not last, we will 
not say always, nor will we say how long.— 
True, indeed, the deeper the plowing, the more 
the mineral elements of the subsoil are drawn 
upon'by reason of increased crops; but it is to be 
- considered, that the available supply of these ele- 
ments is proportionably increased by reason of the 

» free admission of air and heat among them, to fa- 
cilitate their decomposition, and that thus there is 
on increased supply, in a state of solution, to meet 
the increased demand. And when it is further con- 
sidered, that the subsoil is made up almost entire- 
ly of mineral elements, (although a portion of 
» are insoluble,) and further still, that when 
the subsoil is sufficiently loosened, piants draw 
nutriment from a depth of at least four feet in 
the earth, it may well be supposed that all the so- 
luble elements contained in that depth of earth, 
would be a long time in being dissolved and used 

-up for the food of crops. And another consider- 
ation still—in proportion as they are used up, so 
as to diminish the thickness of the four. feet of 
earth from which they are drawn, is another lay- 
er of subsoil stili below it, added to it—if such a 

. diminution is to. be supposed. 

Do you ask what evidence we have that plants 
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draw nutriment from that depth? In reply we 


wonld say, that the roots of-some plants, as the 
clover plant, and some others, penetrate to that 
depth, under favorable circumstances, But if the 
roots of plants do. not ordinarily reach half that 
distance, the mineral elements which lie there, 
will be brought up to them in solution in the wa- 
ter which ascends by capillary attraction, and as- 
cends more or less freely, according as the earthy 
medium through which it passes, is loose and po- 
rous, or compact and solid. This is the reason 
why loose,sandy soils stand a drouth so well, and 
why stiff clay soils are the first to suffer from 
drouth, It ison the same principle, that a sponge 
becomes saturated with water upon bringing its 
under edge in contact with that fluid, the water 
ascending through all its pores, This is called 
capillary attraction, and it is a well ascertained 
fact,that its influence extends at least four feet into 
the earth. And thus deep and subsoil plowing 
increase the supply of mineral elements, not onl 
by hastening their decomposition, but by facilitat- 
ing their ascent from bélow, by attraction, as well 
as by means of the clover root. 


We admit, of course, that even under these cir- 
cumstances, a long vourse of cropping with 
wheat, no ofterfer than once in three years, may 
so reduce the phosphoric acid, lime, potash, «c., 
as to affect the crop. And in view of the liability 
to such a contingency, as free a use as possible of 
manures containing these elements, should be 
made; and indeed, as we have said, no means either 
of restoring the elements drawn from the 
soil, or of adding to them, can be safely neglect- 
ed. 


And one word here in regard to clovering.— 
Whether it is the better way to turn under the 
crop, or to feed it down, and give the land the 
benefit of the manure which is dropped in con- 
sequence, there is a difference of opinion, altho’ 
most farmers who have tried both wavs, give the 
preference to the former. And we think the ar- 
gument preponderates in its favor. Itis a fact, 
of which any one who takes the pains, may satis- 
fy himself, that the roots of the clover plant 
grow much larger when the top is suffered to at- 
tain to its full growth, than when kept pastured 
down, and it is from the decomposition of the 
root that much of the benefit to the soil results. 

Again, less than one-half of the substance. of 
the clover consumed by the animal, is voided in 
the excrements, while the other portion, (from 55 
to 60 per cent,) most of it, goes off into the at- 
mosphere in the breath of the animal, as the re- 
sult of chemical changes which are carried on te 


-keep up animal heat,.and a portion of it is of 


course appropriated to repairing and building up 
the system. These things being so, it would 
seem to be manifest that the greatest benefit must 
result from turning under the crop. 

The idea that a grass crop of any kind becomes 
better fitted for the food of plants by having been 
consumed by the animal and voided as excre- 
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ments, is entirely erroneous. No possible thing 
can be added to it by such a process, while much 
that is valuableis taken away. In a state of de- 
composition, the same elements appear in both 
cases, except that in the excrements, some of the 
elements are found in far less proportion than in 
case of decomposition by natural decay, which 
makes them, of course, less valuable for manure, 
than the entire crop in a state of decay. True, 
in this process of decay there is, to some extent, 
an escape into the atmosphere uf the same ele- 
ments, though to nothing like the same extent.— 
These have ever been our views, and we are grat- 
ified to find them most ably sustained in an article 
published in the Transactions of the Scientific 
and Agricultural School, Kennington, London, 
by Sir John Oakley. How groundless, then, is 
the idea, that the clover crop turned under, can, 
under any circumstances, sour the land, an 
more than the stable manure made from it 
would! 

This being 80,we arrive at the conclusion, that 
turning under a green crop is a speedier way to 
manure land, than to feed it out in hay, and re- 
turn the excrements, that is, the excrements from 
the hay that came from the land, and no more, 
and this is in accordance with observed fact. 

But the excrements returned will enrich a 
meadow, and make the next crop superior to the 
preceding, and that too, when a portion of them, 

more than half their weight,) have been left be- 
hind, and when the roots are still alive. and re- 
quire feeding instead of yielding nutriment by 
decomposition. How much more, then, should 
the land be enriched when the entire crop, in a 
state of decomposition, is given to it—not only 
the entire top, but the root also, the decdémposi- 
tion of which, some think, adds as much to the 
soil as that of the top! 

In reference to the propriety of seeding to 
timothy, or timothy and clover together, instead 
of clover, we would say, that we do not esteem 
it profitable. Not that we suppose the common 
objection against it, that it chokes out the wheat 
crop, to be incapable of remedy. Deep plowing 
will, in most cases, obviate that difficulty. We 
have met with a number of farmers, who testify 
from their own experience, that they have found 
thai turning timothy sod under deep,is an effect- 
ual cure for the evil. 

But timothy does not possess the same power, 
as the clover plant does, of drawing nutriment 
from the atmosphere; it does not exert the same 
mechanical effect upon the soil, to make it loose 
and friable; it does not penetrate to the same 
depth, by far, to bring up the mineral elements 
of the subsoil; nor does it, by its decomposition, 
either of its top or its roots, give to the soil any- 
thing like the same amount of elements essential 
to the perfection of the wheat crop. » 

Upon most of our Michigan soils, if timothy 
and clover be mixed, in three or four years the 
former will run out the latter, leaving a tiyht- 





bound timothy sod to be turned under. A good 
crop of wheat, however, may be raised upon tim-’ 
othy sod, if plowed in season to decompose, and 
plowed deep, but not so good as upon clover sod. 

In regard to once Pras for wheat, a word 
more needs to be said. Here comes a man in 
whose soil clay predominates, and underneath 
which lies a pretty stiffclay subsoil, and he opcns 
his mouth and says, “You need not talk to me 
about once plowing for wheat; I tell you it won’t 
do; my soil cannot be pulverized by once plow- 
ing.” And no wonder—a dozen plowings would 
not pulverize it; but go and drain your land thor- 
oughly, sir, and then it will turn from the mould- 
board “as mellow as an ash heap,” the light- 
colored, hard, clay subsoil having been converted 
by the operation into a dark-colored, loose, and 
highly productive soil. Try, and see if it be not 
so. Be not deceived—it is not necessary that wa- 
ter should stand upon the surface to indicate the 
necessity of draining. All lands that have a clay 
subsoil, need it to make them fit for the wheat 
plant; for how cau it be expected to exhibit a 
healthy growth, standing as it does, for months 
together, in all such soils, with its feet in cold 
water? And when that is dried out, the case is 
no better, for the lower extremities of the plant 
are now encased in a solid clod, as impervious, 
well nigh, as a rock! 

Do you say, that you fear draining would make 
your land too dry in a dry time? Idle thought! 
This is the very evil you are now suffering for 
lack of draining. All such lands, undrained, are 
almost always either suffering from an excess of 
water, or baked almost like a brick-bat. So hard 
do they become in a drouth, that neither water 
from below can ascend, nor the atmosphere from 
above, with its watery vapor, penetrate ‘into the 
soil. Would you then have your lands neither 
too wet nor too dry, drain them. 

But here comes another, fresh from the harvest 
fields of his experience, and says, “ I can’t believe 
in once plowing for wheat, for I have always 
found, that when I_ have summer-fallowed a part 
of a field, and could not finish it on account of 
the drouth, so that the other part could be plowed 
only once, the summer-fallowed portion, which 
was plowed twice or more, produced much the 
largest yield.” 

Aye, indced, have you found it so? So have 
we—-and so far,our experience, as wheat growers, 
talliesexactly. But what does this shallow bu- 
siness prove, in reference to the advantages or 
disadvantages of once plowing to double the depth, 
and turning under clover? Just nothing at all. 
Wait then, good sir—wait until you have given 
the system recommended a trial, before you open, 
your mouth in condemnation. 

There is something pertaining to the clover 
crop, which exerts a powerful agency in loosen- 
ing dnd pulverizing the soil, inswmuch that once- 

lowing leaves it in as a state as twice plow- 
ing of a naked fallow. This effect is doubtless, in. 
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part, to be attributed to the ground being shaded 
with tue crop, having the effect, as friend Stark- 
weather, of Yjsilanu, remarked to us, of mulch- 
ing, and in part to the mechanical effect of the 
foots upon the soil. 

Clover once turned under, should not be again 
Gisturbed, lest the fermenting and decomposing 
process should be arrested, to suy nothing of the 
dissipating effect upon the elements already in 
the soil. But the. surface should be stirred by 
the cultivator. which is far better. 

In regard 10 the best time for the plowing, if 
the object be to add the greatest possible fertility 
to the soil, and get the greatest possible wheat 
¢rop, independently of other considerations, then 
the best time would doubtless be the fore part of 
July, or about the time the first crop is in bloom. 
In thut case, the ground should be gone over with 
the cultivator two or thiee times before seeding. 
But if your object is to get the greatest possible 
eit from your ground for the time being, at 

e the same time that it is moderately improv- 
ing, you can pasture your cloyer moderately until 
August, or even remove the first crop for hay, 
and turn under the second, Incredible as it may 
seem, that Jand should be thus kept improving, 
facts show that the contribution made to it by the 
roots, makes up for the loss. In this case, the 
plowing should be done in August, at least three 
or four weeks before seeding, so as to give the 
clover time to commence fermenting and decom- 
posing, that the germinating wheat plant may be 
ayuickened by the genial warmth which is evolved 
iin the process, and reap the benefit of the gases 
which escape. Some say the crop will be two 
‘weeks earlier for it, as well as more vigorous. In 
ithis case, the/cultivator should be passed over it 
once or twice, preparatury to seeding—better 
twice than once. Thus pulverizing the surface 
‘will open it to the freer admission of air, with its 
-watery vapor and its fertilizing elements, and also 
of heat. 

We are still unable, fiom any new light we 
have received, to give a decided preference to any 
one variety of wheat, over allothers, Of the old 
standard varieties, the smal] white flint seems to 
be in most general favor, as being hardier and 
fafer than most oiher kinds, But those who still 
entertain the belief (which was formerly gener- 
al,) that this xmas is not liable to be injured by 
the insect, will find themselves most wofully mis- 
taken, in the event of a trial. We have uniform- 
ly found, and the testimony of others agrees with 
our own, that when this subtle enemy makes a 
general sweep of the wheat crop, it pays no spe- 
cial respect to this varicty. And it will not do to 
sow it on low ground, or on any ground in which 
there is un excess of veyetable mould, and of 
tourse, a deficiency of silica, or sand, for it can- 
hot stand up at all on sucha soil. it inclines to 
‘fall to the ground upon our best wheat lands,when 
Tefi standing until itis fully ripe, but upon such a 


try to raise it, there not being silica enough in it 
to form, in chemical combination with potash, the 
glaze necessary to stiffen the straw, All who 
have tried this variety upon such land, know this. 
Still, upen good wheat lands, it is, perhaps, all 
things considered, as profitable a variety as any 
other. It will neither shell nor grow by standing, 
Of the other well known varictics, those most 
in favor ave the Souls’, tle Hutchinson, or Crate, 
and the blue stem. he great objection to the 
Hutchinson, or Crate variety, is its liability to 
waste by shelling, and to yrow—otherwise it 
seems to be esteemed as supesior to almost any 
other, it being a great yielder, and, sufficiently 
hardy for this climate. But if the position we 
have taken in regard to the advantage of harvest- 
ing wheat before itis fully ripe, be correct, (and 
that itis there can be no doubt,) this oijection 
will be obviated. The blue stem seems to be in 
general good repute. The Souls’ is the variety 
which Mr. Linus Cone has been so successful in 
raising, of late, but others have tried it with un- 
favorable results. There seems to be some doubt 
whether itis sufficiently hardy for this climate.— 
Many, however, esteem it one of the best varie- 
ties. Of the Italian, or Dougheity wheat, a new 
variety, which has been so highly spoken of by 
many of the farmers of Berrien county, we know 
nothing beyond what they have said. The Mediter- 
ranean is a hardy variety, and is more secure a- 
gainst tLe insect than any other, and, on the whole, 
the surest ofall the varieties: but it is in bud odor 
with the millers, and they have well nigh exclu- 
ded itfrom the market, some say wrongfully, be- 
cause the grinding of it is unprofitable. How far 
this is true, or whether it is true at all, we do not 
know. We know of some milleis whu say that it 
makes flour of as good quality, and as much of it, 
as apy wheat. 

A great deal has been said about the import- 
ance of changing seed with those who have a dif- 
ferent soil, as a means of preventing wheat from 
degenerating, and even improving it; but we 
think that it is paying too dear. for the whistle, the 
same end being accomplished at a much cheaper 
rate, hy each one’s selecting the choicest seed of 
his own. No man will go to a distance for seed 
wheat, without getting the very best that can be 
found in all the region. And if farme:s were e- 
qually particular in sowing only the best of their 
own seed, the result would be equally auspicious. 
This is proved by the fact,that new and improved 
varieties of wheat have been originutee by put- 
ing the seed through a process, which separates 
the plumpest and largest kernels, and sowing them 
without any change of soil. 

We might extend these supplementary remarks 
much further, and indeed we hardly know when 
we shculd-arrive at a point where we could stop 
because there was nothing more to be said. 

We have been watching to see ii some snarl- 
ing, invidious creature, would not grow! out some- 





oil as that above described, it is of little use to 





thing by which our very imperfect essay might be 
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improved, and certainly we would be willing to a- 
dopt any suggestion, from friend or foe, which 
thight, by any means, be made subservient to the 
advancement of the great cause—but we have 
hitherto watched in vain. 





EFFECTS OF THOROUGH FARMING. 
For the Michigan Farmer. 


Friend Isham: ; 

At the late annual State Fair, I 
became a subscriber to your valuable paper, and 
I can truly say, that I have been highly interested 
and profited by its perusal. Much valuable in- 
formation is to be derived from the contributions 
of your numerous correspondents, who, guided 
by the theoretical teachings of yourself and kin- 
dred spirits, are thus enabled to give tothe world 
the practical results of their experiments in agri- 
eultural pursuits. To this end, I propose to give 
my experience in deep plowing, fall plowing, and 
once plowing. g 

I have, for a long time, been theoretically con- 
vinced of the importance and necessity of deep 
tillage, but never tested its beneficial effects till 
three years ago last summer, when I came in 
possession of one of the oldest improved farms in 
the town—havirg been under cultivation upwards 
of twenty years. ‘The soil was naturally strong, 
being composed of clay, sand, and vegetable 
mould, all resting on a clay subsoil. As you may 
well suppose, large crops were at first raised up- 
on this farm, the wheat crop, in some cases, ay- 
eraging as high as forty bushels per acre. So 
much had its capacity for raising wheat been re- 
duced by shallow plowing, and improper culture, 
that for the last few years fifteen buslels per acre 
was about the average crop. The land had nev: 
er been plowed deeper than six inches, and a 
hard pan was formed at that depth, nearly as 
hard as the beaten road, alike impervious to air, to 
water, and to the roots of plants. The conse- 
quence was, that every heavy ‘rain carried off 
large portions of the soil from the most elevated 
portions of the fields, to the lower, where it was 
not needed; or, what was worse, it was carried 
off from the farm entirely. I saw the evil, and 
determined on a remedy. 

I purchased one of French’s subsoil plows,and 
commenced operations on a piece of sward land. 
The plow was guaged to the depth of twelve inch- 
es, three heavy teams hitched on, and off we 
started, Everything worked admirably; the for- 
ward share turned four inches of the sod, and 
the hind one raised eight inches of the subsoil, 
completely covering the sod to that depth, leav- 
ing the de land as even and level as though 
it had been rolled, and as mellow as a garden. 

This subsoil plow was a novel thing in the 


neighborhood, being the first one introduced, and 
the only one now in use in the town; curiosity 
was on the tip-toe to witness its performance, and 
many neighbors came to see how ‘the thing 
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worked.” They were delighted with its execu- 
tion, but expressed their doubts as to the proprie- 
ty of bringing up so much of the “barren svil,” 
as they termed it. Some of them even went so 
far as to assert that they had known many farms 
at the east entirely ruined by deep plowing! and’ 
confidently predicted the same results for ‘mine> 
I overheard one of them say, while passing b 

the field where { was at work, that he “ would’ 
not have the d——d thing on his farm, any 


per 
ut I kept on, regardless of their predictions, 
until I had turned over six acres, which, after 


being properly prepared, was planted to’ corn.— 


Owing to a very dry spell. immediately after 
planting, the corn came up very unevenly, and 
much of what did come up was destroyed by the 
wile-worm, so that the crop was not as stout as it 
otherwise would have been, but was still a very 
good one, and obtained without much labor, as 
there was scarcely a spear of grass or a weed to 
be seen on the whole field. 

I next commenced summer-fallowing for wheat 
a field of eighteen acres, from which a crop of 
wheat had been taken the prévious year, and from 
which some ten crops of wheat had been taken 
in 23 years. ‘The field was completely covered 
with a thick mat of white clover, which was turn- 
ed under to the depth of twelve inches. No 
sooner was the plowing finished, than commenced 
those heavy rains for which that summer, ’48, 
was noted; and here I found 1 had gained in at 
least two points, by this “villanous practice” of 
deep plowing: 

First, 1 found that the rain, instead of running 
in little brooks from the surface of the field, as 
before, carrying away the best portions of the soil, 
now readily soaked into the ground, thereby fer- 
tilizing the soil by imparting its ammonia. 

_ Secondly, | observed that, while fallows plow- 

ed in the ordinary way were completely over- 
grown with grass and weeds, not a particle of 
vegeta'ion was to be seen on mine, 

Owing to the continued wet weather, it was 
very late before I finished seeding, as late 1 
think, as the first of October; consequently but 
little hopes were entertained of a heavy crop.-— 
The next season, as we may all well remember, 
the wheat crop was almost entirely cut off, in the 
timbered land, by the rust, and of course mine 
suffered with the rest; but a heayier growth of 
straw I never saw. Indeed, had the season been 
as favorable as the present, judging from the 
growth of straw, there must have been at least 
forty bushels to the acre; as it was, the yield ‘was 
only about half that amount. 

Perhaps your réaders will say that I have not 
gained much yet, by deep plowing, but let us 
see: Inthe summer of ’49, I summer-fallowed 
the piece upon which my first experiments in 
subsoiling were made, and upon which a crop of 
corn was raised the previous year, [t was plow- 
ed as deep as could well be with a common plow, 
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just deep enough to turn up some of the remains 
of the old turf, which [ found completely rotted, 
and of a dark brown color. 


And here Jet me remark, that there is a mani- 
fest difference between a sod’s rotting and dying. 
Many*farmers are in the habit of breaking up 
their sward land to the depth of only four or five 
inches, so that the sod may die, as they say; and 
[ have frequently seen the harrow clogged with 
these dead sods, as large and tough as sheep 
skins, even as late as seeding time. I prefer to 
have the sod buried so deep that it will not only 
die, but rot, 


But to the summer-fallow again: . In about 
two weeks after the plowing, the cultivator was 
put on, anda thorough cultivating given to it, 
which operation was repeated every dry spell, 
so as to give the land the bencfit of the frequent 
showers and heavy dews. The latterpart of Au- 
gust, the whole field, or rather the two fields, was 
thrown into lands, or beds, seven paces wide, ex- 
cepting oneland which was not plowed the sec- 
ond time, in order to test the relative advanta- 
ges of once plowing and twice plowing. Before 
sowing, I purchased a quantity of refuse salt, and 
sowed it, broadcast, on the Jand, at the rate of 2 
bushels to the acre, skipping one land and sowing 
a double portion on another, applying it also very 


freely to aspot of 4 rods square, of very rich, 
mucky land, where the wire-worm lived in great 


abundance, and where the rust had invariably 
injured the preceding crops of wheat. I also 
purchased a toad of shell lime, and applied this at 
the rate of 4 bushels to the acre, omitting one 
land and doubling the portion, as above, apply- 
ing it also freely to the rich spots. 

On the 5th of September, the whole was sown 
with three varieties of wheat, viz: 8 bushels of 
white flint, three of blue straw, and 1 of the 
white Souls’, at the rate of 2 bushels to the acre, 
all cultivated in, and the pieces rolled down 
smoothly. It soon came up very evenly, and 

rew rapidly-—had a dark green color, excepting 
fre land that was not plowed the second time.— 
Upon this land there was a marked difference in 
the appearance of the wheat, from the time it 
came up till it was harvested, yielding less than 
the adjacent lands that had been plowed twice. — 
This, however, is not to be regarded as testimo- 
ny that more than once plowing is necessary or 

rofitable, for wheat, as I shall endeavor to show 
in my next. 

In harvesting my wheat, I foynd that where 
the most salt and lime had been sown, the wheat 
was the plumpest, the straw baightest and stiffest, 
and the wire-worm had entirely disappeared.— 
Upon threshing my wheat, I found an average 

ield of 333 bushels to the acre, weighing from 

2 to 64 tbs, to the bushel. On one of the fields, 
containing 14 acres, there were 66 bushels of 
wheat; 26 bushels of this was raised from the 


bushel of Souls’ wheat, sown on 97 square rods 





of ground. The Souls’ and flint weighed 62 Ibs. 
to the bushel, the blue straw, 64 Ibs. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I unink the above increased 
quantity of wheat per acre over former years, is 
mainly owing to deep tillage, aided, perhaps by 
the application of salt, lime, and a favorable sea- 
son. 

But I find { have spun this pee out to such 
a length that I shall be obliged to defer the con- 
sideration of the other two subjects, for the pres- 
ent. Meantime, should you consider this of suf- 
ficient importance for insertion in your paper, you 
may hear from ine ‘on 

ours truly, JS. P. 

Plymouth, 20th Jan. 51. ‘ 

Remarx: Had friend S’s wheat field been 
thoroughly drained, his crop would probably not 
only have been partially, but wholly secured from 
the ravages of rust. .With such a subsoil as he 
describes, ayd a wel season, the downward roots 
could not avail themselves of the mineral ele- 
ments below,the subsoil being saturated with water. 
And if the mineral elements turned up,partially sav- 
ed the crop, (as we doubt not they did, ) doubtless 
the full supply which the subsoil would, in that 
case, have yielded, would have entirely saved it. 
Our friend Cone remarked to us recently, that up- 
on acertain low place that ran through one of his 
wheat fields, with a subsoil similar to that of Mr. 
T., his wheat always rusted till he drained it 
thoroughly, since which there has been no ap- 
pearance of rust upon it—Ed. 





LETTER FROM A WHEAT-GROWER— 
STRIKING EFFECTS OF DEEP PLOW- 
ING. 

For the Michigan Farmer. 

Mr. Editor: 

Dear Sir: I-enclose you the names 
of five subscribers for your truly valuable paper, 
and four dollars. 4 

As you seem desirous to obtain the results of 
actual experiments in raising crops, 1 venture to 
give mine, in raising a crop of wheat upon a field 
containing 35 acres, which had been cropped 
without intermission for fifteen years previously, 
without the use of fertilizers, except ‘some por. 
tion of the straw petit, duriffy the time. As 
might be expected, the sorrel had full possession 
of the soil. I procured a No. 3 subsoil plow,and 
two strong pair of oxen, to break: up the fallow, 
letting the plow run from nine to ‘twelve inches 
deep, which turned up about four inches of new 
soil. . or 

This I thought was the stuff for producing 
wheat. I designed to use the cultivator during 
the summer in dry weather,,to keep down the 
sorrel, should it make its appearance—but wheat 
harvest came on-quite early, and after that was 
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over with, the ground was too wet for some time; 
however, I resolved to try the cultivator on part 
of the field, (by way of experiment,) and cross- 

low the rest. The cultivator left the sorrel ly- 
ing on the top of the ground, where the sun kill- 
ed it completely in a day or two. 

On this portion of the field, at seeding time, 
the wheat was sown and covered with the culti- 
vator—upon the remainder, the harrow was used 
for covering the seed; the quantity of seed was 
' equal, being 14 bushels to the acre. There was 
no perceptible difference in the wheat at harvest 
time, putin as before mentioned, excepting 10 
acres upon one side of the field, which received 
thirty pounds of plaster to the acre, the spring 
previous; upon that portion there was decidediy 
the best wheat. The product of the field was 805 
bushels, being an average of 23 bushels to the 
acre, 

Adjoining this,was a field of like soil and condi- 
tion, which was plowed twice with a single team, 
at the same time as mine, which averaged only 12 
bushels to tiie acre. 

Yours respectfully, 
Geo, W. Kennepy.* 

P.S. The subsoil plow mentioned above, was 
Smith’s Michigan—made at Jackson; price $13. 

Hanover, Feb. 24, ’51. 


* But how came you to know, friend K., that 
there was such a paper as the Mich. Farner?— 
Not a copy of it, to our knowledge,was previous- 
ly taken in the town. We trust, however, that 
you have opened the way for scores of them; 
and what is better, you have fairly entered the 
lists as a correspondent, and we hope and trust 
that your very interesting communication will be 

_the forerenner of many others, 

We conclude that you did not turn under clo- 
ver, inthe case mentioned above. If you had, 
the wheat on the once plowed portion would pro- 
bably have been the best, unless the cross plow- 
ing had been shallow .—Ed. 





‘ For the Michigan Farmer. 


WORMS IN THE LUNGS OF SHEEP—A 

REMEDY. 
Mr. Isham: 
' In the year 1847, my sheep num- 
bered 154. About the first of September, they 
commenced wasting away gradually, until they 
were unable to rise, and would finally die. Their 
feed was clover and other grasses, and a plenty of 
it. They continued to die until the next spring, 
fifty or more having died before foddering vom- 
menced, 


They died in all to the number of 112 out of 


~ 154. I was ignorant of the cause until the mid- 
dle of winter, when I dissected 15 of them. I 
found in the head of some a few grubs, but. not 





to any extent. In the lungs, I found all the air 
passages completely filled with a white worm, re- 
sembling white cotton thread, cut up from 2 to 6 
inches in length. I have searched all the works 
upon the diseases of sheep within my reach, 
without finding an instance of the kind. 

The next season, immediately after shearing, I 
commenced tarring the troughs once a week, 74 
fore | put in the salt, until frost came, since 
which time my sheep have been perfectly healthy, 
and now number about 300. 

Although some time delayed, I make this com- 
munication for the benefit of sheep owners. 

Yours, &c., 

W. A. Bucxyann.* 

Howell, Livingston Co., Mich. 

* Please let us hear from you often, The ac- 
companying article is necessarily deferred.—Ed. 





For the Michigan Farmer, 
WHEAT CULTURE—ONCE PLOWING, 
Txcumsen, Feb. 24, 1851. 
Mr. Editor: 

Being an advocate of once plow- 
ing summer fallow for wheat, I give to the inqui- 
rer my views as to the time of plowing, and the 
manner of cultivation between plowing and sow- 


ing: 

4 the first place, I will give my views as to 
the condition of the field. A field that has been 
well seeded with clover and timothy, and has 
lain one summer to pasture or meadow, having 
received a sprinkling of plaster early in the 
spring, to give it a larger growth of top and root, 
and that has not been pastured after the 15th of 
Nov., in which case the clover will better stand 
the coming winter and spring, the roots being 
even with the surface and the tops not being ex- 
posed to the late frosts and drying winds, is pre- 
pared to give an early and an abundant growth’ 
in the spring, which will enable the farmer to 
commertce plowing much earlier, and have twice 
the amount of clover to turn under, that he would, 
had he allowed his cattle and sheep, and those of 
his neighbors, to have fed upon it and run over it 
from the 15th of November, during the winter 
and spring months. 

The plowing, I think, should not be commen- 
ced until the el is in full bloom, and if the 
plowing can all be done in a few days, it would 
be better to defer it until the heads begin to ripen ; 
a plow should be used that will lap the furrows 
so far as to prevent it from falling down and form- 
ing an immediate smooth surface, especially in a 
clayey soil. 

The use of the 


harrow, immediately after the 
plowing is done, is advisable, to prevent vegeta 
tion, to cover the clover that may not have been 
turned under by the plow, and close the surface 
of the Jand, which will cause immediate decom- 
position of the clover, or a commencement of it. 
A double harrow, of thirty teeth, should be used, 
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instead of those too much in use, with from nine 
to seventeen teeth. 

The next implement to be used, is the cultiva- 
tor, except the land be uneven, or lumpy, in 
which case the roller is to be used, previous to 
the cultivator. The field should be gone over, 
‘in most cases, with the cultivator, twice before 
sowing the seed—the last time at least two weeks 
before sowing the wheat. The cultivator should 
be a double one, (no joint,) with fifteen teeth, ar- 
ranged so as to cut only six feet wide, to be 
drawn with three good horses or two yoke of 
oxen, The cultivators in use, aside from the 
wheel cultivator, with from 7 to 9 teeth, are but 
little better than the old fashioned harrow. The 
cultivator should be used the first time going over 
the land, alter having sown the seed. 

One idea farther is, that having prepared a 
field in this way, for a wheat crop, 1 would re- 
commend, as soon as practicable after harvesting 
the wheat, to plow the field the usual depth, or a 
trifle deeper than hefore, and if well done, the 
chance for a good crop is better than that of one 
half the fallows, especially those composed of 
naked stubble, of wheat, oats, barley, ac., saving 
once seeding to clover, a great amount of labor, 
and getting &@ erop one year sooner. 

The reason of sowing on the stubble, a field of 
the same size may be used for meadow, instead of 
being idle asa fallow. Try it. 

J. V. Dervy. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


Marsaa.t, Jan. 20th, 51. 
Mr. Isham: 
I wish to ask you, or your corres- 


pondents, if a cross of the Cotswold sheep and 
fine wooled sheep, would be a benefit or a dam- 
‘age?* S. H. M. 


* Let some one who knows, answer.—Ed. 





For the Miehigan Fai mer. 
Trento, Ist March, ’51. 


: Friend Isham: 

Having just noticed the query of 
your correspondent J. C., in regard to the kind 
of corn best to sow, and also the quantity of seed 
per acre, and having had some experience in the 
matter, I would say to him, and all others that 
wish for a sweet, wholesome fodder, and a pro- 
fitable one for milch cows, to take of eight-rowed 
flint, and sow one and a half bushels to the acre, 
on a rich soil, and by the blessing of God he will 
surely harvest a heavy crop of the best fodder 

* found in the vountry. ; 
To your correspondent J.C. Allen, in regard 
‘to fence posts, having been somewhat acquainted 
with the various kinds of oak, I would say, that I 
prefer the white oak to any that I am acquainted 
with; and be sure, friend Allen, not to be at the 
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to sassafras, I am not acquainted with it for posts, 
but for pumps in wells, it stands well. 

Now, friend Ishain, | must ask you, or some of 
your readers, to give me the at remedy for 
aswollen udder in cows, as I have had some 
last year_in that line. 


trouble for the 
Yours, «c., 


Yanxee. 





NOTES OF A TRAVELER IN FRANCE. 


The following extracts from a letter of L. D. 
Norris, Esq. now traveling in Europe, to his 
friends in Ypsilanti, have been kindly furnished, 
at our request, for the Mich. Farmer. We doubt 
not our readers will be much interested in them, 
as we have been: 

For the Michigan Farmer. 
Bauweng, France, Jan. 23d, ’51. 


* * ® ‘The most difficult task I have here, in 
these out-of-the-way towns, where English never 
come, and where our arrival creates as much 
noise and confusion as the appearanve of a 
caravan of wild beasts, is to convince them that 
we are Americans—as they think all Americans 
are black; and the more traveled recollect Amer- 
ica as @ country that has a constitution copied af- 
ter the French Republic of ’48! | 

All freighting is here done over Macad- 
amized roads, in carts, with five, six, and nine 
horses, and collars with bells, which must weigh 
forty or fifty pounds. 

They very rarely use the plow, and when they 
do, it has a crooked wooden beam; but in place 
of the plow, they use the spade, one going over 
the ground with that implement, and another fol- 
lowing, working the soil some eighteen inches. 

In the vine-growing districts, along the Rhone, 
the heat of the rocks being necessary toripen the 
grape, the sides of the rovk are terraced, and in 
some places, the vine is planted in baskets, and 


_ | those placed in the crevices of the rocks, as the ~ 


only way they ean confine the soil. The manure 
for the vines is carried up the mountains by wo- 
men, who here do all the ard work--pruning, 
plowing, spading, digging, «c. Before every 
door of the village huts is a compost heap, upon 
which is thrown manure, leaves, straw, and kept 
moist—manure being preserved and kept with as 
much care as gold. 

Every half mile, you will meet with a little old 
woman, with a Ilttle old donkey, and two huge 
panniers, with a small steeh scoop in her hand, 
collecting manure along the highway. Very of- 
ten there are two, fighting for the same pile! 

No eattle, hogs, or sheep, are allowed at large, 
and there are nothfng like what is known with us 
as fences; occasionally you see a hedge, oftener 
dykes, the banks of which are planted with wil- 
lows, which are kept about five feet high, looking 
like a huge mushroom, the top being pruned ev- 
ery year for firewood,which is very scarce and very 





experse of ‘setting red elm, as it will not pay. As 





‘dear. In Marseilles I paid two francs, (forty 
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cents,) for about six small sticks and a bundle of 
—— cuttings for kindling. * * * 

‘The mountainous regions are mostly wine 
countries. The annual product of France is about 
700.000.000 gallons. The poorer and gravelly 
vallies grow the mulberry for the silk worm; the 
richer, grains and choice vegetables, South, in 
the vicinity of Marseilles, you pass miles of olive 
and almond orchards, which,with their deep green 
on the margin of the blue Mediterranean, add 
great beauty to the landscape, as well as cash to 
the pockets of the proprietors. 

The operation of the government is best ex- 
plained by a remark made to me by an intelli- 
gent Abbe, who spoke good English, that “In 
our country, we do what is not prohibited. But 
in France they can only do what is permitted.” — 
The whole country is in an exceedingly unset- 
tled state—“chaos come again”—and unless the 
present differences between the: President and 
Assembly are soon reconciled, a revolution may 
be expected. From what I can ascertain of the 
sentiments of the people, they are ripe for almost 
anything, provided it only furnish change and ex- 
citement, L. D. Norris. - 





THE RIGHT SPIRIT IN A P. M. 
For the Michigan Farmer. 


Pine Creek, (Athens,) 
Calhoun Co., Mich., March 3d, 751. 


Mr. Isham: 


had a post office established 
called upon to do something 
for my country, it having done so much for me, 
and think the best way I can accomplish the ob- 
ject is by being instrumental in circulating your 
valuable paper, which has hed but a small circu- 
latiun in this vicinity, on account of not having 
the facility, heretofore, to get them without great 
inconvenience. , 

Lam now getting a club of eight, which will 
be complete this week. 

N.B. I shall not stop with this club, but shall 
still continue to do what I can to promote your 
interest in this matter, for by so doing I shall be 
an instrument in promoting the general welfare 
—the prosperity of our whole country. 

Respect’ly yours, 
James WINTERS. 


ANOTHER GOOD LETTER FROM GEN. 
ORR. 


Havin 
at my house, I feel 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
Laporte, (Ind.) March 8th, ’51. 

Warren Isham, Ksq: 
Sir: Permit me to add to 
the list heretofore sent you, fifteen new subscri- 
bers, which, in all, makes 40 that I have sent.— 
They want to commence with the Jan. number. 
Enclosed are $11.25. 

The first I sent you were got on the credit of 
the July number. Since then, the Farmer has 





been growing in favor among us. But its repu- 
tation for usefulness was'not fully established til 
your wheat essay was received and read. All 
pronounce the essay “good,” while many say it is. 
the best on the subject of which’it treats, of any 
thing they ever read. To-all who cultivate, in, 
wheat, a soil like most of Michigan, and northern 
Indiana, [ consider it an invaluable document,and 
one which ought to be carefully studied by eve- 
ry farmer. Very respectfully, 
J. On. 


Scarcely had the above been receivéd, when 
fo! here comes another batch ‘of 32 names, from 
a new volunteer, Charles Spear, Esq., of the 
same place; accompanied with the money in ad- 
vance. 

Our Michigan frlends will have to look about 
them, or their Indiana neighbors will outdo them 
—Ed. 





For the Michigan Farnier. 


GREAT NATURAL ADVANTAGES FOR 
WHEAT-GROWING IN MICHIGAN. 


‘ BY A WHEAT GROWER, 


Mr. Editor: 

Michigan may be emphatically, 
termed a wheat-growing State; its culture has 
been more extensively pursued than that of any 
other branch of industry in which we have ag 
yet engaged, and, at the present time, with pro- 
per management, may doubtless be considered 
the most safe and profitable, as well as the most 
permanent business of the husbandman, -and he - 
can always rely with certainty on receiving cash 
for it; the market for it is not open one day and 
closed the next, as it is with respect to most other 
kinds of agricultural products, but every day in 
the year finds the purchasers all over the State, 
prepared to pay cash on its delivery, at prices va 
rying, according to the laws of supply and de- 
mani in those distant markets for which it may 
he intended. : 

We may estimate half the entire proceeds as 
profits, after paying interest on the capital invest 
ed, one-half being sufficient to pay the cost of 
growing ; though this statement may be 
found to vary slightly in different localities, yet it 
is considered a correct test when applied to stock 
companies, such as railroads, manufacturi 
banking, steam-boating, and most other kinds of 
business. When the expenses continue to ex- 
ceed, in any considerable amount, half of the 
gross earnings, the value of the stock must fall 
below par. So with the farmer; when his ex- 
penses in growing wheat exceed half of the 
valu2 of the crops, there must be something de- 
ficient in his mode of management, and his sys- 
tem consequently fulls below par, and his yields 
too smal] for the quantity of lands cultivated. In 
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this case, the business does not pay, which may 
be attributed to bad husbandry. 

Our location, which combines many a‘lvanta- 

over other wheat-growing States, is most ad- 
mirably adapted to the growth of this staple com- 
modity. In fact, there cannot be found any bet- 
ter, when we consider the great natural advanta- 

of water transportation, which borders us upon 
three sides; besides we may add the almost innu- 
merable navigable streams that penetrate the in- 
terior, at intervals, apparently destined for the 
express purpose of aiding man in the progress of 
husbandry, aad the train of occupations which 
follow. 

Our soil is naturally rich in the elements which 
constitute the growth and perfection of wheat; 
not oaly the surface soil abounds in fertility, but 
the subsoil, to the depth of five, ten, and even 
twenty feet, is ascertained to be equally capable of 
Neate, the maturity of the cereal grains, on 
ts being exposed to the action of the atmosphere, 
thus proving the inexhastible supply of minera! 
substances which everywhere abounds. ‘These 
are truths which are within the observation of 
all. 

Our climate is also most highly favorable, being 
of more uniform: temperature than many other 
localities in the same latitude, probably caused by 
the extensive bodies of water before alluded to, 
partly surrounding us, Bethe cause what it may, 
it is sufficient to know that it is invigorating, and 
highly conducive to the health and happiness of 
the husbandman, giving him strength to till the 
soil, sow the seed, and reap the harvest. Nature 
has been most lavish in her handi-work, in dis- 
tributing bounties and privileges on this land, and 
- well may we with wonder exclaim, “ How beau- 
tiful this peninsula!’””—how admirably adapted to 
the wants of man! 

With all of these natural anvatages to aid him, 
the Michigan farmer is destined to prosper, es- 
pecially when he makes up his mind to give the 
subject of his oecupation that careful attention 
and strict investigation in all its important rela- 
tions, that it naturally requires; when, by the ex- 
ercise of his good sense, founded on experience, 
and amenink by natural laws, he is enabled to 
reject exploded theories, traditional rules, signs 
and tokens, which hang like an incubus on the 
most of those composing dtr profession, When 
mind is considered equal to the arm of the 
strony man, and their united efforts are freely 
bestowed in the ood cause, then will their ap- 
plication lead him prosperously to fortune, in. 
creasing in knowledge and in store. 

Our suecess in growing wheat has thus far been 
as advantageous as could reasonably have been 
expected, from just tampering, as it were, with a 
few inches in depth of the surface soil. When 
the precepts you have endeavored to inculcate 
through the Farmer, ineluding your valuable 
essay on the subject before the State Ag. Socie- 





ty, are understood and practiced, then'may we 


expect results of a character. far more favorable 
to this branch of our profession. We must, how- 
ever, expect reverses. We cannot always rely 
with certainty on large yields, though our systenr - 
of tillage be. ever so goad; there are doubtless 
causes over which man has no control, affecting, 
for good or bad, the culture of wheat. 
(To be continued.) 





ADVANTAGES OF THE WHEAT DRILL 
AND WHEEL CULTIVATOR. 
for the Muchigan farmer. 
Friend Isham: 

Having been, for years past, a 
subscriber for an eastern agricultural paper, in 
Feb., ’50, 1 subscribed for your most useful Mich! 
Farmer. I have been much pleased with its con- 
tents, and especiaily with the “Notes by the 
Way,” and should be glad if Mr. f. would 
make it in his way, at some future time, to visit 
our rough and homely county, which is, perhaps, 
not quite so pleasing fo the eye as the more 
western parts, which abound in prairies instead 
of hills—but a happier set of tillers of the soil 
can’t be found on the prairies, or anywhere else 
in Michigan. 

In the fall of 749, I procured a drill, for the 
purpose of trying an experiment in drilling— 
There was some difficulty atteniling the distribu- 
tion of the grain, as it was carried from the box 
to the teeth in an inclined tube, so that it did not 
plant the wheat even; but I am willing to give 
the machine itsdue. I think the grain stood up 
better than that sown broad-cast, and it yielded 
about five bushels more per acre. f havé not 
bought one; will some of those aquainted with 
the drills in use, recommend one that will sow 
even, and oblige? 

I have, for some time past, used one of the A 
cultivators,to prepare my fallow. The past season 
{ have been using E4e’s wheel cultivator,and it wilt 
do more good in going over the land once, than 
thrice with the A cultivator. In putting in the 
wheat,I pass but once over the land after sowing. 
Next harvest will show the result. 

This is the first time 1 ever took up the quill, 
and I think it ought to be the last.* 

_ A Wotverine. 

* First rate—try again.—Ed. 





LETTER FROM A POSTMASTER. 


Nortuamrton, Feb. 15, 1851 
W. Isham, Esq: ’ 
Dear Sir: Enclosed please find two 
dollars, for H. Davis and myself, for the present volume 
of the best agricuitaral pipoe ia ths UV 3S A 
Very respectfully yours, 
R.P. Mason. 


























LANE’S PORTABLE WIND-BREAKER. 








For the Michigan Farmer. 


Mr. Isham: * 


The accompanying sketch exhib- 
its the frame-work of one of the most convenient 
fixtures, for the protection of the brute creation, 
that I have ever noticed among our farming com- 
munity. The sample was exhibited to me by 
Peter Lane, Esq., upon his excellent farm, in this 
township, (Atlas, ) on the Kearsley Creek, a short 
distance above this village. The frame is con- 
structed as follows: ; 


Two cross-sills, 44 feet long; size 3 inches by 4 
3 sé 


“ posts, 6 “ 4 
“ girth, 16° “ Geng 
Four braces, 2ft.9 in. long, 2 “ 3 


This completes the frame-work, and nothing is 
wanting to finish the structure, but the enclosing, 
or “boarding up.” This should be done with 
boards five-eights of an inch in thickness, and 
from five to six feet in length, according to the 
choice or convenience of the builder, which are 
nailed in an upright position across the girths, 
edge to edge, so as to form a close, tight wall. 

These wind-breakers, when finished, may be 
conveniently transported from one portion of the 
farm to another, and set up in any form which 
circumstances may render most convenient. By 
removing them from stack to stack, a yard may 
thus be formed at a very trifling expense, by 
which means the domestic animals of the farm 
may be protected from the “‘pelting of the piti- 
less storm,” and by this means the manure will 
be left upon the fields, where the earth requires 
its renovating influence. A great expense will 
thus annually be saved in the transportation of 
manure, to say nothing of those peculiar bene- 
fits which result. from thus avoiding the rotting 
off of barn sills by the close contiguity of ma- 
nure heaps—an occurrence -so common amon:s 
the anti-book farming class of our community. 

But a still farther saving of expense will result 
from the diminished amount of food required by 
the cattle enjoying the fruits of this, protection. 
This is a principle which every intelligent farmer 
well understands. The most certain way to in- 
sure a supply of fodder in the spring of the year, 
is to protect’ well your cattle during the winter. 
Let every farmer provide a convenient supply of 
Lane’s portable wind-breakers, and the farming 
community will never consent to be without them 
afterwards. Though our farmers will have less 
hides to sell in the spring of the year, they will 
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have more wool forthe merchant, and more beef 


| cattle to dispose of ‘to the drover. 


I have hastily sketched the above article, at re- 
quest of Mr. Lane, who desires, through the col- 
umns of the Michigan Farmer, to tender the use 


jof his invention to the farming community of 


this, his adopted State.* 
Enos Goopricr., 
Goodrich, Mich., Feb. 20th, 51. 


* Free as air, we suppose, of course,—Ed. 





NILES—PROSPECTS AHEAD, 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
Mr. Isham: ‘ 

We are on the go-a-head-itiveness 
line, in Niles. The new bridge across the river, 
at the foot of Main-street, is nearly finished; the 
splendid hotel, “Niles Exchange,” will be open 
to travelers in May; the dam will be commenced 
in a few days, and will be finished as soon as 
men and money can do it; a plank road from this 
to Edwardsburgh, is to be commenced forthwith 
—the plank for five miles are under contract, and 
the stock nearly ajl taken. Other roads are in 
contemplation, and at no distant period will be put 
in requisition; and, sir, next fall, with our splen- 
did dam finished, our new road in full operation, 
with the well-known business habits, persever- 
ance, and public spirit of her citizens, Niles will 
show herself up in a light of prosperity, which 
might well be envied. by her sister villages 
throughout the State. 

You are going to Europe. I do not know that 
1 want to send for more than one thing in the 
stock line—that isa porker. If you see a pair of 
pigs, not related, with a small head, a. turn-u 
nose, small, lapped ears, short legs, broad sho 
ders and hips, and a body as long as a rail-cut, 
bring them along—somebody will pay you for 
them. ours, 


L. H. Merricx. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
Sauine, Feb., 1851. 


Can you tell us something about the 
diseases of sheep, and the remedies? We are los 
ing some very nice and fat sheep about here from 
causes unknown to us.* 

Yonrs &e. Gxo. Dz... 


* Please state the symptoms.—Ed. 


Mr. Isham: I wish to inquire, by way of the 
Farmer, whether cistern water is healthy,and can 
be depended upon with safety, as drink for stock 
all seasons of the year? | have dug me a cistern 
sufficiently large to hold five hundred barrels.of 
water. The question has been asked whether 
that body of rain water would not become im- 
pure, and induce disease, asa portion of it would . 
remain in the cistern for a long time. 

Yours, W.S. Crarts. 





Ce. 
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Educational Department. 








For the Michigan Farmer. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE COMMON 
SCHOOL. 


Mr. Editor: 

Having noticed that the “Educa- 
tional” department of your indispensable period- 
ical seems rather to flag of late; | would send a 
few lines, which can be thrown aside, if more 
useful matter should be communicated. 


There is a great deal written upon the sub- |. 


_ject of cultivating the ground, and raising grain 
ke. This is all useful and proper. We cannot 
subsist without bread. But is it not important. 
also, to devise the best means of providing food 
.for the mind? How smail a portion of the duty 
of the parent is discharged, by merely feeding 
the body, if the proper aliment of the latter is 
withheld! Indeed no subject has stronger claims 
upon us: * for on the correct and early education 
of youth, depends the ultimate success of every 
,Fationa) enterprize for the intellectual and moral 
improvement of man.” And among all the great 
and flourishing seminaries and colleges in our 
land, none are so useful and important as_ the 
common school Most ot those who now occupy 
the highest stations in the commnity, have com- 
menced their preparation for official rank in so- 
ciety, by drinking at these simple springs of 
knowledye, . 
Here all meet upon a common level; and from 
hence they take their different directions, as they 
embark upon the busy ocean of life. The influ- 
‘ence of our schools is seen in the habits of in- 
dustry, ree and order, which prevail in the 
community. But however useful our primary 
schools may be, (and but few can be found that 
will not acknowledge their importance,) still it 
is evident that they are not as useful as they might, 
and ought to be.. This seems to be a general 
complaint. The intelligent farmer calculates 
with mathematical nicity, the expense of cultiva- 
ting his fields, and strikes the Jallance between 
this and the invoice of his crops with much ca. e; 
and perhaps it would not be amiss to extend to 
many of our schools, the séme system of inves- 
tigation as it regards profit and loss, merely in a 
pecuniary point of view. 

For example, suppose the school to consist of 
thirty scholars; The time, board, wear of ap- 
parel, and use of books,cannot be reckoned at less 

"than $1.25 per week. “The teacher’s wages, 
board and fuel of the school, at $5 per weck.— 
The school then costs $42.50 per week, or 


$170 per month. If there are eight such schools 
in town, the expence is $1,360 per month. If 

they are kept three months. the whole expense 
to the towrship is $4000. Now if but half the 
improvement is made that might he made, we 
cannot estimate the actual loss at fess than half 
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that sum, namely $2040. In ten years, at this 
rate, it would amount to $20,400, besides inter- 
est in the, meantime. 

But in addition to this, there is a much greater 

loss, which cannot be estimated by dollars, and 
which can never be regained. ‘The time is pas- 
sing; these scholars are approaching to manhood; 
their minds are not being stored with that know!l- 
edge which is necessary to render them happy, 
or useful in society. They aresoon called to 
step upon the busy stage of life, urqualified to 
discharge its duties, as citizens of an enlighten- 
ed public. 
If. the above remarks are not unzversally true; 
still, they are so to such an extent that no apolo- 
gy is necessary for making them. 1am aware 
that there are many schools which are fully an- 
swering the design of their patrons; and if the 
above remarks should cause an enquiry into the 
causes of failurein other cases; the object of the 
writer wil] be accomplished. 

Some of the causes of hindrance to the useful- 
ness of schools, might here be given, but as I 
have perhaps already trespassed upon your pa- 
tience, | forvear, hoping some other pen may 
point them out, that a seasonable remedy may 
be applied.* 

Yours Respectfully, R. KENT. 

Adrian. Feb, 1851. 


* We hope and trust you will prosecute the 
subject in our absence, for it seems to be éne up- 
on which you are very much at home, and cer- 
tainly none more important can occupy the at- 
tention of mortal man.—Ed. 





For the Michigan Farmer. — 
SCHOOL TEACHERS—THEIR REWARD. 


Mr. Ishanv: 

To look around on a happy com- 
munity, made happier by the influence of the 
good and wise, whoempluy their time and tents 
in adjing to the happiness, and increasing the 
knowledge of others, must needs awaken a thrill 
of pleasure in the hearts of the truly noble.— 
But to look back to a time when their intellects 
received their first impulse from your own hand, 
and to think, that -but for days of unwearied ef- 
fort, and unremitting assiduity, these very men 
would have been weak and hopeless, perhaps low 
and degraded, is a priceless reward, which none, 
but the many devoted to teaching and doin 
good, can obtain. It is of more worth than al 
the mines of California. It is exhaustless, for the 
sunshine which it casts about the heart nor, is but 
the shadow of the treasure which is laid up in 
heaven. , 

Many of our schools are taught by. teachers 
who have enjoyed at least some reputation, but are 
not of the first order, and who are contented 
merely to pursue the usual routine, measuring 
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their duty, by what is expected of them rather anNited” ’ 

than by et is in their i. to perfornt. Such Ladies Department. 

may hot suffer the up-braidings of conscience for | === ——- 


not doing more, but their sudary is their only re- 
ward. It is all they deserve. But how diff-rent 
and well merited the reward of him, who at the 
close of a Jong school termg can, with a clear 
conscience, say, “1 have done my duty, I have 
succeeded in doing you a// the good I intended, 
I fcel that my employers will be well satisfied.” 

Fu!l well dol know the many difficulties and 
pettystrials that teachers of our common sehools 
are doomed to suffer, and let all, who would have 
those trials lightened, and who wish to succeed 
and to excel in their noble calling, endeavor to 
fill well their place. A child’s nature is a deep, 
deep study, and he who but partially understands 
it, and cannot respect children, and sympathise 
with them, even in what to us appear their fol- 
lies, can never gain the key to their hearts to do 
them good. He who enters a school without 
these qualitications, or without an effort to attain 
them, had better by far seek some other employ- 
ment. Above all other, does the teacher needa 
clean heart and an active hand, but if that heart 
be cold, or if but one finger of that hand prefer 
self-service, let its owner stand aside, for he is all 
unfitted for the holy work. 

Hoping these lines will yive new energy <0 all 
school teachers, I will close by wishing them 
success in every good and virtuous enterprise.* 

A Teacuer. 

West Bloomfield, March Ist, 1851. 


* We should like to hear from “A .Teacher” 
again. —Ed, 





(to ‘A Farmer’s Daughter” we would 
say, that from all we can learn, the Normal School 
will not go into operation the present season. 








For the Michigan Farmer. 
FAREWELL. 
Farewell, my bright, green woods; farewell, 
Farewell, ye rural fields, 
Farewell, each loved, and lovely dell; 
With every flower it yields. 


Ye broad and sweeping plains, farewell; 
Farewell, your vernal dress— ° 

I will net: for T cannot tell 
The feelings I suppress. 


Upon your bright and blooming breast 
A mother’s grave, I see, 

I Jove you, in your beauty dressed, 
For her, -so dear to me. 


Farewell, ye much loved friends, farewell, 
Perhaps we meet no more; 
For there is none of us can tell 


Our fate laid up in store. 
Monava: 








“for the Michigan Farmer. 
WOMAN’S SPHERE. 


Frorence, Mich. March 10, 1851. 

Mr. Editor; ‘5 oe 

Again have I troubled you, dear 
reader, with a few penned thoughts. Although 
you may say that the space might be occupied 
with the productions of an abler pen, yet duty 
calls me to action. While perusing the present 
number of the Farmer, I noticed ar article which 
seems to be particularly directed tome. 1 feel 
truly gratified for the condescention on the paxt 
of my friend. Vaieria, but should have felt still 
more so, if she had specified her place of resi- 
dence, a communication which she has for some 
reason withheld.* I would say to Valeria, that 
though she does not agree with me respecting 
woman’s rights and privileges, | have no rege 
in particular to offer, for if all should agree,there 
would be but little chance for argument, conse- 
quently there would be no need of writing. J 
would also say to Y, that she has certainly mig- 
taken my character, if she concludes frum my 
article of Feb. that I do not love and wish to en- 
joy our National Liberty—that liberty for which 
our fathers left their mother country and all the 
scenes of their early days—that liberty which 
was purchased by their blood. 

Liberty! why, [ love the very sound, but I can 
enjoy it without deviating from that sphere in 
which woman was designed to move, and I would 
repeat what has been repeated,that I would scorn 
the idea of seeking for a participation in those 
honors which are won by the untiring efforts of 
wild ambition. I would, ask Valeria, if woman 
cannot fill the station of wife, mother, or sister, 
with all their respective requirements, without 
heing in bondage? Cannut she enjoy life,love and 
liberty, without equipping . herself for battle, 
leaving her fireside, and thcse who are dependant 
on her for that care which they could obtain from 
no other source? I consider it absurdly wron 
for woman to seek. for any situation which will 
unfit her for the performance of those duties 
which are devolved, upon her. Nature requires 
of her duties which she alone can perform, and 
if these are duly fulfilled, there will be hardly 
time for the fulfillment of those public duties 
which are (o enroll her name with those illustri- 
ous characters whose fame fills the historian’s 
page, and the records of which will ever live 
fresh in the minds of succeeding generations. 

Valeria says, ‘‘when these duties have cvased 
to become duties;” I would ask her if this is 
at present the case. I know of no invading foe 
‘at present to contend with, which would render it 
necessary for woman to leave her home and 
friends, go forth clad in the armor of the brave 





Canxoxspurcu, Kent Co., Feb. 5. 


* Dexter is the place.—Ed. 
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soldier, ’Tis trae, that there is an invading foe, 
who goes round like roaring lion, secking whom 
he may devour, and against whom duty calls all, 
of both sexes, to action; but we need not leave 
our beloved homes to contend with this formida- 
ble enemy. We can always be equipped for the 
battle, without leaving any of our other duties un- 
done. Let us be up and doing, while the day 
lasts. As to those who are disposed to trifle with 
the feelings of my sex, to ridicule or deride their 
judgments, I consider such as beneath my notice. 
And all that I could say to, for, or against them, 
would not amount to the waste of time, pen, ink, 
and paper. There is no gentleman that will do 
60, and as for the loafer part of community, they 
are nothing but blanks any how. 

One word more to Valeria; I glory in your 
love of liberty, and your love of country, altho’ 
T may differ with you in opinion. And I cannot 
but believe, that if my life were required. as a sac- 
rifice for my country, it would be as freely offer- 
‘ed as your own. And I would remark further,that 
when you become a candidate for office, I will 
so far deviate from my notions of justice, as to 
step boldly forward to the ballot box, and throw 
in my vote. Letus hear from you again; give 
us your views upon the subject that elicits such a 
diversity of opinion. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
THE FARMER'S WIFE 


If there is aught of bliss on earth, 

’T is found beside the farmer’s hearth; 
Tn the calm, serene, and peaceful life, 
Of her, who is the farmer’s wife. 


Then pretty maid, come list to me, 
If you would peace and comfort see ; 
Forsake the city, and its strife, 
Become a thriving farmer’s wife. 


Who is that with an open brow, 
Divested of all gaudy show, 

Whose step is light, and full of life? 
I answer, ’tis the farmer’s wife. 


So pleasant glides, each rolling year, 
That when the harvest moon draws near, 
Her every thought, with joy isrife, 

So happy seems the farmer's wife. 


She makes her butter, fresh and sweet, 
Bakes her bread, boils her meat; 

All this and more, her hands prepare, 
And strives to lighten every care. 


A kindly word to all she meets, 

With pleasant smiles, her husband greets; 
Her happy home all do admire, 

Where lurks novice, no vain desire. 


With words of love, and pleasant smile, 
She doth the lonely hours beguile; 
~ For to the wife, the power is given, 
To make her home, almost an Eden. 
Vurcennrs, Mich. Pauta Isapors. 


{G We are glad Kate has broken her long 
silence at last, and trust she will hereafter be 
found regularly in her place as a correspondent 
of the Faxmer. She gives, in the following, good 
proof of being equal to the difficult and some- 
what delicate task She has undertaken, 


For the Michigan Farmer. 


TO YOUNG LADIES AND MISSES—No. I. 
Asu Grove, March 5th, 1851. 


Young, and unused to the world, many of you 
whom I address, have longed for the counsel of 
some one more experienced in the modern usages 
of society, to tell you how you may avoid mis- 
takes which some fall into, exposing them to cen- 
sure and neglect., Much has heretofore been 
written, prating of woman’s duty and “sphere,” 
but who has essayed to chat familiarly with West 
ern Ladies? Those who have already entered 
upon the scene of action, will not scorn to be 
reminded of a few things which conduce to make 
up the sum of social happiness, while those who 
have not, will, I trust, accept the following sug- 
gestions. True, were I a Grace Greenwood, or 
a Fanny Forester, I should perhaps feel more at 
ease in my new vocation ; but having scarcely 
approached the precincts of Fanny’s ‘‘ Author- 
land,” I solicit a kind reception of the thoughts I, 
have collegted on my way thither; feeling that I 
in some degree,understand your position, and your 
rights—not political rights, but social, moral, and 
intellectual. 

Not a few are immured in a school-room, but 
how many ever reflect on the consequences. of 
habits formed there? As these habits are gene- 
rally lasting, I propose to introduce at present, 
the subject of dress. 

Tt has been, remarked, that the human counte- 
nance is the index of the soul, but methinks it is 
no less true, that dress bespeaks the taste of the 
wearer. People are seldom so poor, or have so 
much to do, that they cannot dress neatly. If we 
see a woman slatternly attired, we no more think 
it was for want of time, than, if seeing another 
over dressed, we say, she had nothing else to do. 
R there no discretion to be manifested in the se- 

ection of colors, as well as materials? I know 
some young ladies, who have a sorry habit of 
wearing too many colors at once, which is worse 
than the fastidiousness of others, who insist upon 
always wearing ribbands to match the color of the 
dress. But.a dress may be very becoming, al- 
though accompanied by no contrast, it would make 
one look very sombre. Some colors, blend very 
well together; for instance, blue and drab, maroon 
and pink. : 

sut whatever you wear, pray, preserve a 
a uniformity, and not. put ona blue dress, red 
neck rittbon, pink wristbnnds, and yellow belt. 
So far as it ad’s to the happiness of others, it is 
as much our duty to pay due attention to our ap- 
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is a well balanced mind, good sense will be the 
dictator. Tawdriness is unpardonable. 

As regards fashion, our village girls are apt to 

_ pay too much attention to it, while some of our 
country ladies follow the opposite extreme. There 
should be such a similitude between the two, that 
the latter could not be distinguished from the 

former, either in point of dress, gracefulness, ele- 

ance, or manners. Fashion is good, so far as it 
is not perverted, and we should choose whatever 
is becoming to us. It would not be guod tasie 
for a short person to wear huuices, (ut avy ving 
else,) just because a tall lady whom she admired, 
did the same, Study your own stature and com- 
plexion, and wear only what becomes you. 

A most injurious habit prevails among us, of 
wearing too light clothing. “1 do not,” says one, 
“ T am sure I do not,” says another, but hush—I 
know by the purple caaadsedaas ungraceful move- 
ments, and uneasy respiration, that youdo. Now, 
no matter how large a form Nature may have 
- you, you will be less graceful, less beauti- 
ul, and above all less healthy, so long as you tor- 
ture yourselves with tight clothing. But more of 
this anon ; [ wish however to make this revolu- 
tion in regard to dress, and ask you to think 
and avt upon it—a month is not too long. 

Kate Rocxvitue. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
THE WAY TO HAVE FLOWERS. 
Yersitanti, March 5th, 1851. 
Mr. Isham: 


In one of the July numbers for 
1849,[ recommended tolady gardeners,who kept 
plants in rooms, and who were solicitous to cul: 
tivate early annual flowers,—to select, late in 
the Autumn, small, healthy, seedlings, or slips 
even from favorite annuals, and keep them in the 
house during winter. I believe I promised, if they 
did so, and transfered them to the border as soon 
as frosts disappear, they would have early flowers. 

1 wish to enquire how many have followed my 
advice? as I would like to compare notes. Last 
Autumn, in the time of the ‘‘Indian Summer,”’ 
I took up, self-sowed, seedling plants, of four va- 
rieties of the Petunia, and also the pale blue 
Ageratu'n Mexicana, and Helichrysum, I placed 
each plant ina small pot, and put them in the 
window. I have taken little trouble about them, 
only to water the earth around the roots; no 
water has been on the leaves during the winter. 
They are now in fine bloom,except the Helichry 
sum, which goon will be. 

I shall turn them out in May, and thereafter, 
until the frosts. of winter shall have frozen their 
leaves,they will continue to expand in new blooms, 
and yield myriads of flowers. 

' Were the seeds to be planted in May, they 
would not come into bloom until nearly the last 
of summer. 


Friora of 1849. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE, 


Dexter, March, 1851. 
Mr. Isham: 
Seeing my communication of last 
month in your Farmer, I take the liberty of ad- 
dressing you again, and if the following should 
be considered worthy of insertion, I shall be. 
highly pleased. 

Many see nothing in Nature to please or attract; 
nothing worthy a moment’s attention, ‘or a mo- 
ment’s reflection. The noblest forest tree,or the 
lowliest shrub; the snow covered mountains, or 
the grassy plain; the sandy desert, or the roaring 
ocean, all have no charms, no beauty for them.-— 
They see nothing in the blue sky, or the beauti- 
ful earth, to please, except it be made by human 
agency. Nothing that nature has formed will 
gratify, It must be Art; it must be something 
that is formed by human hands, something that 
is brought into existence by human skill, and 
then it is admizable, aye, almost worshiped. In 
many of our schools, the Arts are the principal 
studies; a knowledge of Nature is not consider- 
ed particularly useful or desirable, and therefore, 
thrown aside, -But what pleasure does the bo- 
tanist feel, as he rambles through the woods and 
fields, and discovers even the smallest and mean- 
est.of plants on which to exercise his knowledge; 
and the astronomer also, as he gazes to discover 
some obscure planet which has before escaped his. 
notice. 

Every flower, every star, and leaf, has some- — 
thing to teach. There is something in each to 
excite curiosity. ‘The leaf, for instance, with its 
scores of fibres, running so closely, that the 
keenest observer can scercely designate one from, 
the other. ie 

The leaf also might well represent human life, 
as wellas rival human art. In the spring, it is 
first seen in the bud, and this is childhood; it 
then expands, until a beautiful green leaf apjears; 
this is middle age; and in the Autumn it becomes: 
brown and sere; this is old age, and at the slight- 
est touch of winter, it falls; this is death, Many 
more illustrations might be added, to prove this 
fact, that every tree, every shrub, and plant, is 
the emblem of life, and immortality. Should we: 
not then cultivate a taste for nature? I speak 
to the proud aristocratic city lady, (for I can 
scarcely conceive such an one in the country,) 
who would pass by the modest garden violet, for: 
the artificial rose, and who would disdain to twine 
“Natures’ truest ornameng{s” with her dark’tres- 
ses, preferring rather the eold glitter of golden 
gems. 

Respectfully yours, , 
VALERIA, 





D. M. B.’s excellent article on the education’ 
of children, being crowded out of this department, 
will be found upon ths last page, 
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Tuat 1s not tux Way.—A_ new agricultural 
monthly has been established at Columbus, Ohio, 
of which Prof. Mather, late State geologist, is ed- 
itor. Te this movement, friend Bateham, of the 
Ohio Cultivator, takes excceptions, and hence a 
quarrel has arisen between them, which is alike 
disgraceful to both. Why, Bateham, that is not 
the way. Since we made our debut in Michigan, 
two other agricultural papers have started up, 
both of which seemed to talk as though the State 
was behind the age, in not having an agricultural 
paper, and kindly offering to help her catch up 
with the rest of the world. Well, we ‘took it all 
in good part,” introduced them very civilly to our 
readers, and then went straight to work, “‘mjnding 
our own business,” and the result was, that the 
people of Michigan found out at last, that they 
had an agricultural paper already, and the per- 
sons engaged in these enterprises, being duly no- 
tified of the fact, very courteously withdrew, hav- 
fhg no disposition to interfere with our vested 
rights, when they once found out how the matter 
stood. That’s the way. 

But we give you due notice, (Bateham and 
Mather, both,) that if you do not stop quarreling, 
we shall feel bound to come to Columbus and 
establish a paper that will crowd you both out, 





New Posracs Law.—According to the new 
postage law, the postage on letters not exceeding 
# half ounce, is three cents pre-paid, for any dis- 
tance not exceeding three thousand miles, or five 
cents, if not pre-paid. Over that distance double 
those rates are to be charged. The law goes in- 
te operation on the first of July. 





Next Srare Farr.—The time for holding the 
next State Fair (in this city) has been changed; 
it is to come off on the 24th 25th, and 26th of 
Sept., instead of the 17th, 18th and 19th, as at 
first contemplated. This arrangement will give 
time for persons in attendance upon the New 
York and Ohio State Fairs to be present al. our 
own, and multitudes of our farmers, who area 
litle behind with vbeir seeding, and who would 
not in consequence be able to attend, will thus 
be accommodated. ‘ 





Opinion of a New York Wheat Grower.— 
A correspondent of Moore’s Rural New Yorker, 
(W. R.S.) who dates from Ovid, Seneca Co., 
N. Y. says, in the last number of that paper: “ I 
have been much interested in the perusal of the 
Prize Essay on Wheat Growing, prepared by 
the Editor of the Michigan Farmer, for the 
Michigan State Agricultural Society. It abounds 
in valuable information, well deserving the atten- 
tive consideration of every intelligent wheat 
grower.” 

[W.R. 8S, will see by our supplement, if it 
should chance to fall under his eye,that the single 
point which labors in his mind, is fully explained. 
—Ei.) 

The Prairie Farmer says, “In an interesting 
essay onthe culture of wheat, written by the 
editor of the Michigan Farmer, and for which he 
received the premium from the Agricultural So- 
ciety of that State, we find the following facts 
in relation to deep plowing, which are worth re- 
membering.” &e. 





Sa We are very well content to have our 
“Notes by the Way,” lie over, to give our cor- 
respondents an opportut.ity to tell their own story. 
We volunteered to tell it for them, because it 
seemed to be the only way we could get any thing 
outof them. We greatly rejoice, that they are 
taking the matter into their own hands, and they 
know how to do the thing up right. When we 
get away, we will try and stumble upon sume- 
thing to tell of. 


To Corresponpents.—Recollect, that we 
have been trying, for a long time, to get a month 
beforehand with communications,and we have ar- 
rived at the consummation of our wishes for the 
time being,so that you must neither regard them 
as rejected, nor stop writing, because they do 


not immediately appear—write, write, and bear 
in mind, that you must send your communica- 
tions a month before they can be inserted. 








A Swinpier.—The fellow advertised in our 
last, as having palmed himself off for an agent of 
the Farmer, was, it seems, a real personage.— 
We have received a letter from H. Cook Esq. of 
Homer, Cal. Co.,enclosing a receipt for the Mich. 
Farmer for.1851,signed in due form, “ H. Bald- 
win.” This is all we know about him. We 
hope the scoundrel will be taken up and commit- 
ted to prison, if still within our bounds. He is 
said to be an elderly man. Mr. C. senvon an- 
other dollar. 
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LZ” Of the multitudes who talked of going 
to the World’s Fair, but very, very few, as we 
expected, have finally determined to go from this 
State. Judge Burt, of Macomb Co., Hon. John 
Burch, of Monroe, Luther Beecher Esq. of this 
city, and our humble self, constitute about all of 
Michigan, that will be present upon the great oc- 
casion. We cannot learn, that the price of a 
passage over, will be less than ordinary, as has 
been represented, nor did we expect it. Rather 
should we expect it to be higher, as the vessels 
will probably all be crowded. 





To Competitors for Premiums,—Our friends 
who are competing for premiums, will have an 
opportunity of extending their efforts to the 15th 
. of April, which is the limit we proposed. In 
the May number, will be published the names of 
those entitled to premiums, and we shall make 
arrangements, before leaving, for the payment of 
them all, upon the presentation of their claims at 
this office. ‘The Wool Grower commences a new 
volume in April, and to all entitled to it we shall 
order it sent, as we pass thro’ Buffalo. Should 
any wish the books to which they are entitled, 
seit by mail, it can be done. 

We shall leave about: the 10th of April, and 
we wantall sent in previous to that time, that can 


be. 





B® To those who have made inquiry as to 
the management of the Farmer in our abserice, 


we would say, that it will be in good hands. Tne}. 


special charge of the Horticultural department, 
and the general supervision of the whole, will be 
committed to Mr. Charles Betts, who is well 
known to our readers by his communications 


which have appeared from time to time in: the’ 


horticultural department over the signature of 
Rolynbeck, and in the agricultural department 
over his own signature. 

Rev. Charlies Fox, now a farmer, of Grosse 
Tle, whose extensive and accurate acquaintance 
with the great principles of agricultural science, 
has been attested hy his communications in the 
sixth and seventh volumes of the Farmer, will 
be a contributor to the editorial department. 





£2 We have received from the Commission- 
er of patents, throagh Hon. A. W. Buel,. a pack- 
age of ceeds for gratuitous distribution. 





A WORD ATPARTING. 


To the friends of the farmer we commit its in- 
terests, while we are far away in the prosecution 
of their interests rather than our own, Do you 
ask, how long we shall be gone, and what we 
shall accomplish? That will depend very much 
upon how much you accomplish, in wur absence, 
for the Farmer. Should all effort be given up 
because we are gone, and remittances cease to 
come in, the wheels will cease to move, and we 
shall have to come straight home to look to the 
matter, having accomplished but little of what we 
intended, On the other:-hand, should new sub- 
scribers, with pay in advance, and old arrearages 
continue to come in, so as to keep pace with the 
vastly increaséd expenses of the establishment, 
we shall stay as long as we think the interests of 
the great cause demands it, extending our inves- 
tigations into every department of human indus- 
try, for the special benefit of our readers, 





Report of Committees on Agriculture—We 
have received the report of the committee of the 
House of Representatives, (of which Hon. J. 
Shearer is chairman) upon the petitions sent in 
from various parts of the State for an increased 
appropriation in aid of the Michigan State Agri- 
cultural Society. The report sustains the prayer 
of the petitioners, by a train of arguments and 
appeals, which strongly commend themselves to 
the good sense, the patriotism, and right feeling 
of every man. The report is long, but we shall 
find room for portions of it hererfter. We regret 
to find our friend, Nathan Pearce, whom we had 
hoped to regard as a sort of right hand man, ar- 
rayed against the measure. 

Uncle Nathan says, he has never got any pre- 
miums, that the gentlemen farmers get them. all, 
de. Fudge! Who is more of a gentleman far- 
mer than yourself-—the possessor of so much 
land, that you hardly know what to do with it, 
and as a consequence can accomplish but little! 

We have also received the report of the minor- 
ity of the Senate committee on the same subject 
which is adverse to granting the prayer of the 
petitioners, from which we conclude that the ma- 
jority report of the same committee takes opposite 


ground, tho’ we have not seen it, Our impres- 
sion is, that our friend Hayden is alone in the 
minority. We are sorry to see that. 





(> We are under obligations ty» Hon. Titus 
Dort, and Hon. Jonathan Shearer for Legislative 
documents. 
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LIST OF PREMIUMS. 
( Concluded from page 52. ) 


SWINE, 


Judges—Jacob Summers, Utica, Macomb Co; Wm. 
Ten Eyck, Dearborn; Alvarado Brown, Quincy, Branch 
county. 

Best boar, over 2 years 3d do do trans. 
old, $5 00 Best breeding sow over 
2d do do 300 = 1 year old, 5 

3d do do trans. 24 do do 
Best bear over 1 yrold,5003d do do trans. 
do do 3 00 Best breeding sow over 
3d do do trans, 1 year old, 590 
Best boar over 6 m’nths 2d do do 3 00 
and underl year, 3003d do do trans. 
do do trans. Best sow over 6 months 
Best breeding sow over old and under lyr. 300 

2 yearsold, 5002d do do trans. 

2d do do 300 
POULTRY. 


Judges—Melanchton Freeman, Kalamazoo; S§. Gil- 
let, Detroit; J. G. Cornell, Spring Arbor. 
Best lot of Dorkings, not less than 3, 1 cock and 2 
hens 3 
do Polands, 
do Large fowls, ™ 
do Turkeys, 
do Ducks, 
do Guinea fowls, do do 
do Geese, Cook’s Amer. Poultry book, and 1 00 
do Poultry, owned by exhibitor, statement 
to be furnisled and verified, Bement’s American 
Poulterer, and 
Best exhibition of pigeons, . 200 


FARM IMPLEMENTS—CLASS I. 


J wegen -e farm implements, classes 1 and 2, R. T, 

Merrill, Birmingham, Oakland co.; Edward Smith, 

Clinton; Hiram 3. Mather, Niles. 

Best farm wagon, 5 00 Best flax hemp dress- . 

“harrow, 3 00 er, ° 50 
corn cultivator, 300 “ horse cart,for farm 3 00 
fanning mill,, 500 “ ox cart, 3 00 
corn stalk cutter,5 00 “ horse rake, 2 00 
straw cutter. 300 “ ox yoke, 2 00 
corn & cob crush- ‘ roller for gen’l use 5 00 
er, hurse power, 500 “ clod-crusher and 
clover machine, 5 00 roller combined, 5 00 


CLASS II. 


200 Best six hand rakes, 200 
“hay forks, 
“ manure forks, 2 00 


3 00 


Best plow harness, 
“ wagon ‘ 200 
“ carriage “ 900 . «* 
* harness for gener- “ grain orcradle 

al purposes, 200 sovthin, 
“ riding saddle, 100 ‘ six grass scythes, 2 00 
** doz. axes, 200 “ hay rigging, 00 
churn, 200 “ lotgrain measures,2 00 
“« cheese press, 200 “ 12wired brooms, 2 00 
“ six milk pans, 2002d do do 1 00 
** potato washer, © 2 00 Best do twined do 2 00 
“ grain cradle, 2002d do do 1 00 


CLASS IIL, 


Judges—Classes 3 and 4, P. R. Adams, Tecumseh; 
Isaac Lewis, Monroe; A. A. Wilder, Detroit; A. Parish. 
Coldwater; J. E. Beebe, Jackson. 

Best horse power for general purposes,on the swee 
lever principle, diploma and 5 00 
* horse power for general purposes, on the rail- 
road, or endless chain principle, diploma and 5 00 

* jron horse pevrer, 5 00 

“ thresher,to be used with steam or horse pow’r, 5 00 

** seed: ter,for hand or horse power, for hills 

or drills, diploma and 3 00 

“ wheat drill, not less than six drills, 3 


“ 


First premium med. & 3:00 2d premium, 
4 2'00 


200 2d be 


13 





Best grain drill, with apparatus for depositin 
gr P positing $3.00 


3 00 
“ broad-cast sower, diploma. 
“ wheat cultivator, diploma and 200 
«+ portable saw-mill, for wood, fences, and fur 
farm use, diploma. 
“ corn-sheller, horse power, diploma and 200 
* iatggote sthand’s ots diploma and 1 00 
“ vegetable cutter, diploma. 


manure, 
“ eultivator and drill combined, 


00 | Best and most numerons collection of agricultural im- 


plements, manufactured in this state, by or under 
the supervision of the exhibitor; materials, work- 
manship, utility, durability, and prices to be con- 
sidered. 


CLASS 1V-——-MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 
For the best and most useful machine, or imple- 

ment, for the farmer, either newly invented or 

an improvement on any now in use, medal and 10 00 


PLOWS. 

Judges~—On plows and plowing, Linus Cone, Troy, 
Oakland Co., Jonathan Dayton, Grand Blanc, Gene- 
see county; Wm. Dougherty, Berrien Springs, Berrien 
county. . 

Best sod. plow for stiff soils, furrow not Jess than 
7 inches indepth,nor over 10 inches in width, 
[diploma and 5 00 
2d best 5 00 


do 0 
Best do for fallows or old land, dip. & 500 
d 5 00 


do do 

Best subsoil plow, diploma and 5 00 

Plowing Match, with Horses, 

First premium, 10.00 
2d “ Gardner’s Farmer's Dictionary and 7 00 
3d 5 00 

With Oven, single teams. 

First premium, 10 
214“  Gardner’s Farmer’s Dictionary, and 4 
3d “cc 

Boys under 18 years of age, with Horses or Ozen. 

3 00 


00 
00 
00 


3d premium, 
BUTTER. 
Judges—On butter, cheese, sugar, honey and _ bee 
hives, Austin Wales, Detroit; Isaac I. Voorhies, Pon- 
tiac; Mrs. H. E. De Garmo,Aun Arbor; Mrs. J. Shear- 

er, Plymouth; Mrs, K. 8. Bingham, Green Oak, Liv- 

ingston county. 

Best lot of butter, (quality as well as quantity 
considered,) made from 5 cows in 30 consec- 
utive days; 15 tbs. of the oe to be exhibited 7 

do 0 


do Webster’s Ency. Dom. Econ’y. 


do 
fet 10tbs, butter made in June, 
d “ “ 


« ,Transact’s and 


“ “ oe 


Bl 
Best 15 ibs, butter made at any time, 
2Qd si ridedy 6 Transact’s and 
3d “ 


ath... £4 yo) “8th vol. Mich. Far, 

The exhibitors must state in writing the time when 
the butter was made; the number of cows kept on the 
farm; the modeof keeping, the treatment of the cream 
and milk before churning, summer and winter; the 
method of freeing the butter from milk; the quantity 
and kind of salt used; and whether saltpetre or other 
substance has been employed. ¢ 


CHEESE. 
Best cheese 1 y’r old or over, not less than 25tbs. 5 00 
2d “ we * “ 


“ Web- 


ster’s Encyclopedia of Domestic Economy. 
d . aed ‘ m 200 


wW— WwW Wr oa 
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oe Ld 


o - 
A statement -of the mannér of making the 


00|cheese, must ac°ompany each sample, 
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SUGAR. Best vest,Diploma and 200 Diploma and 200 
ab Trans. 2d. ~~ ® Trans. 
Best ten Ibs, Maple Sugar, 5 00 | Best silk or fur hat, 
21 do do 3 00 CLASS - IV. 


3d do do 8th Vol. Mich. Farmer. 
HONEY AND BEE-HIVES, 

Best 10 lbs. Honey, 300 Michigan Farmer. 

2d “ # 200 Best Bee Hive with 

3d“ “ §th Vol. description, 300 


The Honey must be taken up without destroying 
the Bees; the kind of Hive to be specified. 


DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES—CLASS I. 


JUDGES—J.R. Kellogg, Allegan; H. N. Munson, 
St. Clair; Joseph Rhodes, Adrian. 
Best pair Woolen Blankets, Diplomaand 4 00 
2d “i id Transactions and 200 
Diploma and 4 00 
300 
Dijloma and 4 00 
Transactions and 2 00 


a 10 yards Flannel, 
ae 10 yards Woolen Cloth, 


Best 10 yards ‘“ Carpet, Diploma and 5 00 
9d “ y “ oFpe P 300 
3d “ “ ‘ 200 
Best Hearth Rug, 3 00 
2d § Transactions. 
3d ae 8th Vol. Mich. Farmer. 
Best 10 yards of Rag Carpet, Diploma and 300 
2d 4 “ 300 
3d Ad “¢ Transactions. 
Best pair of Woolen Knit Stocking, Trans, and 1 00 
9d “ “ 1 00 
Best “€ “ Socks, - 200 
Qd “ “ “ ; 100 
Best 4 “ Mittens, 100 
Best Woolen Coverlet, Diploma and 1 00 
2d a eae: Transactions. 
Best piece of Broadcloth, Diploma. 
2d “ “ Transactions, 
Best “ Satinet, Diploma. 
2d Pass Transactions. 
Best Woolen Shaw], 3 00 
9d “ “ 2 00 
Best sample of Woolen Yarn not less than one Ib. 1 00 
“ “ Worsted se “ 1 00 
“ pair of “ Stockings, 2 00 


CLASS II. 


Judges—J. Penny, Grand Rapids; 8. C. Hammond, 
Detroit; John Palmer, Detroit, 


Best 10 yds Linen. 500 Best pr knit cotton 

21 -# “ 300. Stockings, 

3d“ “« Trans. Best ‘wove “ 2 00 
Best ‘‘ Tow Cloth, 500 “ “ knit linen Stock- 

Qa “ + 300 ings, 


3d“ « Trans. Best pound of linen 
Best“ Linen Diaper, 500 thread, 
2d “ 300 
Discretionary premiums will be awarded to articles 
of merrit not included in the above list. 
CLASS IIL. 


Judges—If. P. Baldwin, Detroit; B. F. Eggleston, 
Jackson; F. Buhl, Detroit. 


Best pr cowhide boots, 3 00 est straw Hat, 3 00 
Qd ed . 2002d “ 2 00 
3d‘ “ Trans. 3d J 100 
Best“ calf boots, 3 00 Best: “ of lasts and not 
Qi « se 200 less than four pair, 200 
3d“ « Trans, Best overcoat, Diplo- 
Best.‘ men’s cowhide ma and 4 
shoes, 200 23 


3 
Qa « “« Trans. Best dress coat, Diplo- 
Best“ ladies slipyers,200 ma and 
a “ “ Trans. « 
Best “‘ ladies calf boot- Best pafr pants, Diplo- 
ees, 200 maand 200 
Se + # “ Trans. 2 6“ Trans. 





Judges—Nathaniel Phillips, Ypsilanti; W W. Cal- 
kins, Michigan Centre; Tuttle, Detroit, 
Best two horse carriage, Diploma and 5 00 
es ¢ Transactions and 200 


Best one - Diploma and ; M4 
Best Beadstead, Diploma and 2 00 
« Sola, 3 00 
“ Bureav, Diploma and 2 00 
* six chairs, a 200 
“ Table, “ 200 
“ Rocking chair, as 200 
“ sett of Horseshoes, sd 100 
“« Lot of horseshoe nails not less than ope pound,1 00 
« « chisels, Diploma and 3:00 
Qa « “ 2 00 
Best lotof edgetools manufactured at one estab- 
lishment, Diploma and 5 00 
Best lot of coopers tools, Diploma 
“ Flour Barrel, 100 
“ Pork = * 1 00 
“« wash tub 100 
“ water pail, 100 
a — door, 200 
* Jot of window sash, 200 
“ Cooking stove, Diploma 


* warlock. 
* pump, 300 


PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS, AND DAGUERREOTYPES. 


Judges—F. E. Cohen, Detroit; Henry Ledyard, De- 
troit; Edward Lawrence, Ann Arbor. 
Best-specimen of animal painting in oil by Mich- 
gan Artists, 
Best ee in water color by, 
Michigan Artists, Downing’s Cottage Residences. 
Best ‘“ of éattle drawing, by Mich. Artists, 4 


“s “« daguerreotype 
“ g “ typ , 1 00 


Best oil or water color painting, by Mich. Artists, 300 
** specimen of statuary, 


NEEDLE, SHELL, AND WAX-WORK, 


Judges—Rev. J.A, Baughman, Detroit; Miss Oaro- 
line K. Sawyer, Grand Blanc, Genesee Co.; Mrs. A. OC 
Hubbard. Detroit. 


Best Ornamental Needlework, ‘ 300 
“« Ottuman cover Downing’s Cottage Residences. 
“ Table rs 
“ group of flowers, 
** fancy chair-work with needle, 
Cottage Residences. 
“ variety of worsted work, 
“ worked collar, 
“ worked quilt other than silk, 
“ white quilt, 


wn 
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Downing’s 


“ portfolio, marked, 
“ silk bonnet, 
“straw “ 
** Jace cape, 
“ two Jamp mats, 
“ ornamental shell work, 
od “ “ 
aon specimen wax flowers, 


as “ artificial flowers, other than wax, 


FLOWERS, 
Judges—D. C. Wilker, Romeo, Macomb Co.; Mrs. 


00} Mark Norris, Ypsilanti; Mrs. M. D. Brown Battle 


Creek. 


a and greatest variety and quantityof eqioways va 


0 





416 


DAHLIAS. 
Best and greatest variety, Beck’s Botany of the U. 8. 
od abi cal r 100 


Best 12 dissimilar blooms, one vol. Hovey’s Maga- 
zine of Horticuitare, 


“ ae 


— 


Best single Dahlia, 
ROSES, 


Best and greatest variety, 
Best 10 dissimilar blooms. 


GENERAL LIST. 


Best 6 varieties phlox, 
Best and greatest variety verhenas, 
= + “indigenous flowers, 
“ collection green house plants, owned by one 
erson, 
oral design, 1 vol. Downing’s Horticulturist. 


“ee “ 


Best hand bouq vet, flat, 
Qd “ “ ce 2 
‘Best “ round, Beck’s Botany of the U. 


2d 

Best basket bouquet with handle, 

For the most beautifu]ly arranged basket of flowers, 

FRUIT. 
APPLFS 
Judges—James Dougall, Amherstburgh, C. W.; Wm. 

T. Howell, Hillsdale; J. W. Scott, Adrian. 

For the greatest and best variely of good table 
apples, three of each variety, named and label- 
ed, grown by exhibitors, 1 vol. Hovey’s Fruits 
aud Fruit trees with colored plates. 

9d best “ i 

3a « cs, fn Thomas’ Fruit Book and 

Bist 10 varieties table apples, 

2d best... i 

Best six winter varieties, 1 vol. Hovey’s Maga- 

zine of Horticulture. 

Qd best “ " 


2 
ss ss 
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00 
00 
0 

00 


Downing’s Fruit and Fruit 


trees. 
For best fall seedling apple for all purposes, with 
descriptien, the history of its origin, d&ec., ten 
+ mre to be exhibited, 


400 

2d best, of its origin, &c.. 8th vol, Mich. Farmer. 

Best seedling winter apple, ten specimens, with 
deseriptiva as above, 1 onl icultural Tour. 


PEARS. 


Best and greatest number of varieties of good 
sars, named and labeled, grown by exhibitors, 
vol. Hovey’s Fruits and Fruit Trees. with col- 

ored pli 
2Qd best, 
3d 


Best collections of Autumn pears, first rate,ynamed 
and labeled, Landseape Gardening and Architecture. 

Qd best s “! 8th vol. Mich. Farmer. 

Best fall seedling pear not less than ten specimens, 
with description, history of its origin de. % 


PEACHE?. 


Best 10 varieties, labeled, 1 vol. Hovey’s Colored 

Fruits. 

“ “ec 
t ten specimens, 

; ” « — _Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees. 
Best seedling variety, six specimens, with descrip- 

_ tion, history of its origin dc. 2 

“ " _ © 8th vol. Mich. Farmer. 

Plums. 


Best collection of plums, six specimens each, 
at-four varieties, six specimens each. 
Best 12 plums, choice variety, Downing's Fruit 


and Fruit Trees, 
a. Thomas’ Fruit Book. 


. 
“ee 


“ 1 vol. Downing’s Horticulturist. 
vad 2 00 


“ 1 vol. Downing’s Horticulturist. 
3.00 


3 00 
3 00 
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Best seedling plum with descriptions, 8th vol. , 


Mich. Farmer. 
Nectarimes and Apricots. 
Best and. greatest number of good varieties of 
each fruit, six specimens of each variety. 
Best six specimens of any good variety, Down- 
ing’s Fruit and Fruit Trees. 
Quinces, 
Best 12 quinces of any good variety, 
i - _ 1 vol. Hovey’s Magazine. 
=_—-. 8th vol. Mich. Farmer, 


Grapes. 
Best and most extensive collection of good native 
grapes, grown in open air, 3 
- Allen on the Grapes and 2 
Best dish of native grapes, 2 
2d re if Allen on the grapes. 
Watermelons. 


Best four specimens of any variety, 2 00 
2d e 8th vol. Mich. Farmer. 


Muskmellons. 


Best four specimens of any variety, 
ag a 8th vol. Mich. Farmer. 
All fruit offered for premium must be offered by ex- 
hibitor. . 
The fruit exhibited, for which premiumsare awarded 
to he at the disposal of the Execntive Committee. 
Discretionary premiums will be awarded for choice 
fruits not enumerated. 


VEGETABLES. 


Judges—John Chamberlain, Pontiac; Hentig, Mar- 
shall; Cyrus Lovel!, Ionia. 
6 best stalks celery, 

3 “ heads cauliflower, 
Chemistry. 
3 “ heads brocolis, 
12 “ white table tur- 
nips, 


200 


Transactions for 1850 
Leibig’s Agricultural 


1 00 12 “ onions, 100 
3 “ headscabbage, 200 
1 00 2d best “ 8th vol. 
12 “ carrots, 100 Mich. Farmer, 
12 “ table beets, 1 00 12 ** tomatoes, 
12 “ parsnips, 100 
2 “ purple vegetable eggs, 
12 “* sweet potatoes, 
Best half jeck Lima beans, 
“s dd Windsor beans, 
“ bunch dot ble parsley, 
3 best crook neck squashes, Johnson’s Agricul- 
tural Chemistry. 
3“ of any other variety for cooking. 
Best and largest pumpkin, = Gardner’s Farmer’s 
Dictionary. 


——— ses! -_ 


_ 


“ 


12 “ ears seed corn, 
Best half peck table potatoes, 
Qd best “ Y Gaylord & Tuckers 
American Husbandry. 
Best and greatest distinct variety of vegetables 
raised by exhibitor, 
Discretionary premiums will be awarded for choice 
garden products exhibited, not above mentioned. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 


Judges—Chas. G. Hammond, Detroit; Mark Norris, 

Ypsilanti; E.G, Morton, Monroe. 
‘Grain, Flour and Seeds, 

Best crop of wheat not less than 5 acres, medal & 7 00 
3d best =“ 6 A « ‘Frans. and 400 
Best crop of spring wheat not less than 5 acres 8 
2d best crop “ _ “ Colman’s Tour & 2 00 
Best.crop of Indias corn, not less than 5 acres, . 8.00 
2d be od + ae Devalngh 


st : 
Landscape, Gardening and 
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Best crop.of Barley, not less than two acres, . 8 00 

2d best " Ss “ Leibig’s Agri- 
cultural Chemistry and 3 

Best crop of rye, not less than two acres, Colman’s 


Tour. 
Best crop of oats, not less than 2acres Colmon’s Tour. 
Best crop of potatoes, not less thaa one acre, 400 
Best acre broom born, 3 00 
Best crop of carrots, not less than a quarter of an 
acre, ' 4.00 
Best acre elover seed, 400 


Best sample winter wheat, not less th 

Best sample spring wheat, “ ‘ 
Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry. 

Best sample of flour from the least quantity of 
wheat, not less than one barrel, 

Best sample of flour (without regard to quality of 
wheat used) not less than one barrel, 5 00 


an 1 bushel, 3 00 


2d best “ “ 3 

3d «“ Be * 8th vol. Mich. Farmer. 

Best sample Indian corn, not.less than: one bushel 
Transactions. 


Best sample oats, not less than one bushel. Trans. 


Awards on field crops will be made by the executive 
committee at its annual meeting in December. 

Persons making ee sg for premiums on crops, 
must forward to the retary by the lst.of December, 
1851, full statements of the variety, number of bush- 
els and mode of cultivation of the articles for which 
they are competitors. ‘The affidavit of the competitor 
should accompany his statements. 


Essays. 


Judges—Warner Wing, Monroe; Chas. A. Loomis, 
St. Clair; A. N. Hart, Laperr, Lapeer Uo. 


Best essay on the cultivation of wheat, 1509 
Best essay on the cultivation of Indian Corn, 15 09 
Best essay on the cultivation of potatoes, 15 00 
Best essay on raising sheep. 15 00 


Best essay on avy other subject connected with 
agriculture, 
All essays for which premi ims are awarded will be 
considered the property of the society. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


MICHIGAN STATE AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


Since my last acknowledgements of articles re- 
ceived for the benefit of the Society, I have 
received from Gen. Lewis Cassa copy of the 
Patent Office Report and Statement of Com- 
merce and Navigation to be placed in the So- 
cicty’s Library ; also a package of Garden Seeds 
for gratuitous distribution. 

1 have also received from Gen. Cass a package 
of Grass Seed, presented to him by Lieut. Gun- 
nison. The following letter from Lieut. Gunni- 
son will explain its value. 

J. C, Hormes, 
Secy. Mich. State Agricult. Society. 

Detroit, 19th Feb. 1851. 


Washington, Feb. 7, 1851. 

Lieut. Gunnison begs to present his compli- 
ments to Gen. Cass and offer a package of the 
Bunch Grass seed which we found to be’ so nu- 
tritious and fattening to our animals in the Rocky 
Mountains. I take: pleasure in’ presenting it 
knowing your efforts and interest in agricultural 
improvements and prosperity. {f it should be 
found to grow well in our State it will doubtless 





be a desideratum, for the beef fed.on this grass is 


oo (Superior to any Lhaye seen and the dairy ar- 


ticles also. 

It grows on hill sides and jin the valleys, pre- 
ferring pebbly sandy soils, but flourishes onthe 
banks of creeks, and in one instance I noticed a 
heavy growth on marshy ground, This is trom 
the wneadow land in Utah valley. The seed.re- 
sembles the oat, but the culm. makes fine. hay 
and has apparently a great quantity of saccharine 
matter. On account of the dry summers it 
ripens in May and June in the mountains, and the 
hay left on the stalks remains youd to the fullow- 
ing year, and cattle are enabled to winter there 


oy |in the valleys wherever. the snow is not too deep, 


and keep fat all the time, and in the spring do not 
seem to be in any hurry to leave the dried for 
the green crop. 
1 have the honor to be, 
Respectfully, your obdt. servt. 
Hon. Lewis Cass, J. W. Gunnison, 
U. S. Senator. é 


THE OAT CROP-—-ITS CLAIMS. EXAMINED. 
For the Michigan Furmer. 





Mr. Editor : 
As the time for sowing oats ap- 
proaches, a few words in relation to them as a 
crop, and the importance of using clean seed, 
may not be out of place at this time. 
There is probably no other crop in this coun- 
try cultivated to an equal extent, which yiclds so 


®/ uncertain a profit, at least on our common open 


land, on account of unfavorable seasons, and pro- 
bably no other that impoverishes the soil and its 
cultivator to the same extent. In addition to 
this, farms on which this crop has been extensi- 
vely grown, are covered with pigeon, June grass, 
and sorrel, together with abundance of noxious 
weeds often rendering it nearly worthless for cul- 
tivation. 

Judging from my own experience for the past 
five years, I should sa‘, that five bushels of corn 
can be raised, one year with another, on the same 

ound that will produce three of oats, with litle 
if any more cost of labor, and leave the land in 
much better order for the succeeding crop. ‘The 
best crop of oats | have had in the last five years, 
grew ona piece of ground that yielded 28 bushels 
of wheat the previous year, to the acre, then oats 
35 bushels, fullowed by a little over 50 bushels of 
corn, for the third crop, the worst of it being that 
I got a“ considerable sprinkling” of sorrel with 
the oats, that, but for extra attention in hoeing the 
corn, would have spread over the whole field, and 
rendered it nearly valucless in a short time. 

I admit there is inconvenience in getting along 
without oats for horse feed, but think it would be 
better to substitute ground corn and shorts, or 
perhaps rye for hot weather; corm alone answers 
a good purpose in winter, ; 

Although chopped feed’ requires a little more 





time in its preparatiun, it is without doubt cheaper, 
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and better for a team than any kind of whole 
grain. But if oats must be raised, it is of great 
importance, that particular care be taken to sow 
none but clean seed so as to keep out the pigeon 
grass, and the sour pest sorrel, which is the 
greatést nuisance we have at ‘presen! to contend 
with in this region. As the oat crop is used only 
for stock feed, but little attention is paid to the 
preparation of the seed, und, as a consequence, 
those farms that have been extensively devoted 
to their production, have become, in many in- 
stances, almost unfit for cultivation. "With some 
persons (I do not say farmers) it is a common 
nee to put oats on that portion of the farm, 
f any, that is too foul for wheat, and would need 
extra labor, if put im corn, and fields, as Mr. 
Dougherty says, resembling blood is the result. 
A neighbor, who is a large farmer, says he has 
no sorrel in his Jand, except where he has had 
oats, 

In conclusion, I will say, brother farmers, if 
you must raise oats, sow plaster and clover seed 
with them, and always use clean seed. 

Earnestly wishing you a happy visit to the great 
Fair, on the continent, and a safe return 

I am truly yours, 








For the Michigan Farmer. 
ON BEES...No. 5. 





THE HONEY BEE. 
Doubling swarms, peculiar habits, &c. 


It is frequently the case, that swarms are very 
— particularly the third swarm, from the same 

ive. 

Small swarms are not profitable for several rea- 
sons : first, they of course have less strength of 
numbers to protect themselves against rubbery 
from other and stronger swarms. Secondly, there 
will be less anima: heat to keep them from per- 
ishing during the winter, and in consequence of 
being cold in the winter, they require more food 
in proportion to the size of the swarms, than a 
large one (and many of the most expérienced 
apiarians assert that a small swarm will consume 
as much food as a large one) from the fact that 
there is not sufficient animal heat in a small swarm. 
This subject of keeping animals warm, has been 
ably handled in an editorial article in the Decem- 
ber No. of the Michigan Farmer, and what is 
there suid, is perfectly applicable to the honey 
bee, so far as it has reference to the differ- 
ence in the quantity of fond required. 

Wher: swarms are small, they should be doub- 
led, if practicable. ‘I'his may be done when there 
is not more than eight or ten days difference in 
their age. Within twenty four hours afier the 
em ‘swarm has been -hived, place the two 


ives together, one above the other , first, place: 


a sheet of wire gause upon the top of the youngest 
swarm, afterplacingit upon the exact spot in the 
bee-house where the oldest:one has stood, stop up 





a portion of the mouth of the oldest one, so as to 
prevent the ingress and egress of the bees. It 
will be best, to stop it with a piece of wire-gause; 
see that the ventilators are opened, that they do 
not smother ; let them remain in this situation one 
night, then remove the wire gause, thut has been 
inserted between the two hives, but not open the 
mouth of the upper hive. In doubling swarms in 
this manner, when the style of hive we have pro- 
posed, is used, the bottom board will have to be 
removed from the hive of the oldest swarm, and 
of course there will be no mouth or passage way 
to stop, This process causes the breath Of the 
two swarms to mingle, the effect of which is to 
allay their natural hostility. 

It may be supposed that, as we have provided 
the swarm with a hive, and protected them from 
the weather by placing them in a bee-house ; all 
has been done that is necessary to insure success. 
This is not however the case ; very far from it.— 
Much attention is still required, and a knowledge 
of their wants and habits, all of which however, 
afford a corresponding pleasure, aside from the 
final remuneration in young swarms, honey, and 
their general prosperity, _ 

I know of no one ‘insect, the study of whose 
habits affords the same amount of pleasure to 
those who have a taste for the study of the works 
of nature. Their peculiar adaptation ,to’ the 
sphere which they occupy, their organization and 
capicities, are most singular and interesting. — 
Some few of their peculiar traits of character, I 
have already spoken of ; but there are others 
which it is necessary to speak of in order to their 
successful management. 

One of their peculiarities, is the capacity or 
power of transforming the eggs of the common 
neuter or working bee; that is, those eggs which 
in ordinary circumstances would produce 
none other than neuters, into queens, or female 
bees. The process by which this is done, is not 
well understood ; but that the bees possess this 
power, there is not the least doubt in the mind of 
those best acquainted with their habits, as man 
very simple experiments have demonstrated. It 
is supposed that in the process of transmutation, 
the larva is fed with different food from that given 
to the ordinary larva, from which neuters are pro- 
duced. ‘The larva or egg from which it is’ pro- 
posed to produce a queen, is’placed by the work- 
ing bees in a different position from those of the or- 
dinary brood, to wit : in a perpendicular position, 
the others being horizontal.. The comb, or cell, 
varies very materially from that of the other 
bees, It is formed of a large mass of wax, of an 
oval shape, much in appearance like that of a 
bumble-bee, and perhaps fifteen or twenty times 
the strength and thickness of an ordinary cell, and 
is always attached to the edge of the combs, and 
frequently six or eight of them may be seen in a 
hive, from some cause or other, which it is 
difficult-to.explain, except it be that the bees can- 
not manage the combs well, when old, dry, thick 


























and hard, they frequently fuil in their attempts at 
transmutation, when the combs are in that con- 
dition, ‘I'hus, another reason for. removing the 
old combs frum the hives, as often as every third 
year,quite an advantage this derived from a know]- 
edge of their habits ; it frequently occurs in_ the 
examination of the hives during the fall or winter, 
(that is, those from which young swarms have is- 
. sued during the previous summer,) that there 
are but few or no bees, but an abundance of hcney. 
This is accounted for in the facts, that a young 
swarm had colonized therefrom, and, as has been 
beiore staved, the vid queen came forth with the 
young swarm, leaving some litters of eggs behind, 
and that the combs were so bad, that the bees 
were unable to supply their loss, which often oc- 
curs, and no other reason can be assigned. 
Again, they are an insect that possess the ca- 
acity, or can be resuscitated, after being frozen. 
t is not natural for them to remain dormant du- 
ring the winter, they should be frequently ex- 
amined: and if found frozen, remove them to a 
very warm room, where the thermometer would 
range from 80° to 100°. Close the ‘mouth of 
the hive after the ventilation, and thaw them out, 
and they will not have sustained any material in- 
jury ; it may require eight or ten hours to thaw 
them out. © 





For the Mighigan Farmer. 
MANURES..-TURNING UNDER CLOVER. 
Mr. Isham: 


There is probably no subject relating to agri- 
culture, about which there has been more said 
and wrilten, than about manure, ani yet how few 
of us perfectly understand. the best and most 
economical method for collecting and saving it— 
It is to manure that the farmer must look for in- 
creasing his crops, and thereby increasing. his 
profits, It would occupy too much space to go 
into the details of obtaining and applying the 
three classes of manures, viz. Vegetable, Ani- 
mal and Mineral. I will therefore confine myself 
to a few remarks on the first, as being the one 
most edsily and cheaply obtained. The. plowing 
in of green crops and the decay of straw from 
threshed grain, furm almost all the vegetable ma- 
nure that is commonly used. The crops most 
usually employed for plowing under are. clover, 
rye, Indian corn, (sown thick) and sanfoin.— 
Of these clover is most commonly. used in. this 
country, and is invaluable in restoring the worn 
out wheat lands of this S:ate. Itis best, sown 
with oats or barley, and harrowed in with alight 
harrow. If the season should be very dry after 
the clover has sprouted, | would recommend sow- 
ing plaster over. it, this from its peculiar power of 
absorbing moisture, will often save it, though it 
seems to have withered, In the fall, unless the 


clove: grows rank and strong, it would be better 
not to pasture it,as the roots are short and tender, 
and easily pulled up by cattle. The next year,it 
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seeding. We thus form a rich bed for our wheat, 
the clover by its system of broad leaves absorb- 
ing most of its nourishment frem the atmosphere, 
while its long tap-root brings up from the subsvil, 
the inorganic elements. It must be remembered 
however,that in bringing up or enriching land b 
green crops, we do not in reality add any of the 
inorganic elements of plants, they only bring*hem 
up from the subsoil. The inorganic part of the 
svil, therefore is actually diminishing, by means 
of the crops taken off, and we should be careful 
to supply this loss, by occasionally adding some 
form of mineral manure. According to Prof. 
Johnson, clover at the end of two years, leaves 
vegetable matter in the form of roots, equal to, 
nearly one half the whole weight of hay the 
clover has yielded. Therefore supposing the 
weight of hay to have been four tons, we have 
two tons of vegetable matter in the form of roots, 
added to the soil when it is plowed up. 

_ Let us now turn to the other form of vegetable 
manure usually employed, viz. straw. This is 
usually stacked, and cattle allowed to eat it and 
pull it out, tobe tramp-ed under their feet in 
large masses, until spring, when it is hauled out 
and put.on to the corn ground, but partially rot- 
ted. This method is probably accompanied with 
as little labor as possible,but it may well be asked, 
whether more labor would not be well applied 
with increased benefits to the crops. 


In the first place, the barnyard should. slope 
gently neon 9 a centre, in order that all the 
liquid manure may be collected,and here I would 
pile the straw, as. fast as it is trampled and mixed 
with. the dung..of the animals... 1 prefer piling 
my horse and cow maoure all together,. as that 
from horses if piled separately, unless great care 
is taken, is liable to over heating, and becoming 
fire fanged, The tops of the piles should be coy, 
ered 3 or 4 inches thick with earth, to prevent 
the escape of the gases which rise as soon as the 
heap begins to ferment. In. this way, when, the 
manure is drawn out in the spring, for the corn, 
or other crops, it is sufficiently rotved, to be, of im- 
mediate benefit to the young plants, enabling 
them to send out vigorous roots in search of the 
food which they draw in from the earth, _ To in, 
crease our manure heaps, all rubbish should be 
collected. and throwninto, them, all the weeds 
that disfigure fence-corners should be mown 
down and.carted to the barn-yard; even r2gs and 
prunings from trees, in short, every thing that 

can be, let it be saved and go as far as it will 
towards. making wheat or other crops. In con- 
clusion, | would call on every farmer . to look 

well about him, and ask himself, the :juestion, is 
there no means by which I might increase my 

quantity of manure? . 


Your truly, eb 


” 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
MELON CULTURE. 


Editor Mich, Farmer : 

Sir—You have at different 
times requested me to give you the results of ny 
experiments in the raising of melons, and as the 
time is now near by, when the seed for early 
melons should be sown ; it appears a good oppor- 
tunity to do it. That this fruit is not more exten- 
sively cultivated by our farmers, appears to 
be owing both to a want of acquaintance with 
the excellence and wholesomeness of the finer va- 
rieties, and an idea that the cultivation isa matter 
of difficulty. Now, while! confess, that the com- 
mon yellow musk-meljon is one of the most insipid 
and indigestible of our summer fruits, I assert 
that the finer varieties of the green-fleshed me- 
lons, when in perfection, hardly yield in luscious- 
ness and flavor to the richest of tropical fruits, 
and are perfectly wholesome and digestible, as 
an experience of years in the abundant use of 
them in my family has proved. As recently 
cleared ground is excellent for their production, 
the farmer on new land may, with very little 
trouble, have an aoundant supply of this whole- 
some and delicious fruit, years before he can eat 
a single apple, peach or plum of, his own raising. 
The Lest variety in all respects, flavor, abundance 
of product and hardiness, is the small round, thick- 
| netted, green fleshed melon, often called, but I 
think improperly, nutmeg melon. The best, and 
most perfect of these have deep furrows, and are 
considerably flattened at the poles; the flesh of 
this variety has a rich green hue, is very sweet 
and juicy, melting in the mouth, and almost with- 
out fibre. And now for the cultivation. 

To begin, (even for early melons), I repudiate 
the hot-bed entirely, for ney reasons : 
first, the fruit ripened in the hot bed is never as 
fine as that ripened in the open air ; second, if you 
wish to force plants for subsequent transplantation, 
those forced in a hot-bed always lose ground by 
transplantation, and are an easier prey to the frost 
and cut-worm ; third, the trouble and expense of 
a bot bed are avoided by the method I am about 
to detail, and earlier and more vigorous plants 
are produced. I procure, (about the middle of 
March for very early melons) as many of the 
small common red earth flower pots as I intend 
to have hills of melons ; the size is about five inch- 
es high and the same across the top. Over the 
hole in the bottom: of the pot, I put a chip about 
two inches wide, and as long as will extend from 
one side to the other of the bottom of the pot, this 
should be put in loosely, so as not to prevent the 
water from passing out at the hole. The pots are 
now to be filled with rich moist earth, and eight 
or ten seeds sown in each ; they are then to be 
ranged on a board in the window of the: kitchen, 
or other warm room, where they will have a fair 


allowance of sun, end the earth is to be kept mo-’ 
derately moist. When the plants begin to put out 
the first leaves after the seed leaves, pull out all 
but five of the strongest plants to each pot, being 
careful to disturb the roots of these five as little 
as possible. 

Early in May the plants will have put out from 
five to seven leaves each, and will be strong and 
fit to transplant. It is a good plan, as the time ~ 
for transplantation approaches, to place the pots 
in the open air during the day, and even during 
the night when no frost is apprehended. 1 may 
here observe that eight hills, under proper culti- 
vation, yield more melons than a moderate sized 
family can dispose of. I have ripened two hun- 
dred melons from eight hills, in a hard clay soil. 
The best soil is a dry sandy loam, and it can hard- 
ly be too hiyhly manured ; the best ofall manures 
is pigeon dung,next to this the dung of fowls, and 
then the manure of the pigstye, or well rotted 
stable manure. The hills should be about eight 
or ten feet apart, and made in the form of a low 
truncated cone, raised about eighteen inches above 
the surrounding surface, about three feet across 
the top, and four feet at the base ; there should be 
a shallow furrow or trench at the base of each hill, 
A hole of the proper size to receive the contents 
of one pot, should be made in the top of each hill. 
The finger, or a stick inserted into the hole in the 
bottora of the pot, will easily raise the chip and 
with it the whole of the earth and plants; the earth 
will be found penetrated in every direction by the 
roots, which will hold it together in a solid mass; 
this is now to he placed in the hole in the top of 
the hill, and the earth firmly pressed around it. 
In this way the plants Jose no ground by trans- 
plantation. Ifthey are transplanted early in May, 
they’ will probably require sheltering occasionally 
at night, from the frost ; this can easily be done 
by means of a newspaper folded into the shape 
of a hollow cone, and kept from being blown away 
Hf s'ones or pieces of earth placed on the edges. 

ext to frost, the cut worm is the worst enemy 
of young melon plants, and the only way effectu- 
ally to guard sor it, is to examine the earth of 
the top of the hill frequently and kill them. This 
can be done by children. ‘The size and quantity 
of fruit can be much increased hy watering the 
vines twice a week, with liquid manure, made 
from the dung of fowls or pigeons, I put a half 
bushel of dung into a barrel wanting one head— 
fill it up with water and use this with a common 
watering pot. Ihave now said as much as will 
suffice to put anybody in the way of having alun- 
dance of early melons, if he can only get 
seed. The expense of the eight pots is less than 
half a dollar, and they will do i a series of years, 
if carefully put away in a dry place, when not in 
use. I may, in some future number, give you 
some further remarks on the cultivation of melons, 
as a source of profit near large towns.* I will 
now conclude by saying that I have some o’d seed 





of the finest varieties, to which any one is wel- 
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C—O 
come who will take the trouble to come for 
it.F R. 


Detroit, March 11, 1851, 

*Please let them come.—Ed. 

{Old seed is the best—it can be had by call- 
ing at our office, —Ed. 





‘ For the Michigan Farmer. 
A LADY HORTICULTURIST ASKING 
THE WAY. 


Mr. Isham : ‘ 

I introduce myself to you as the wife 
ofa lawyer, and as such, seek advice through the 
columns of your paper, to which my husband has 
been a regular subscriber. My husband’s busi- 
ness engrosses so much of his time that I have 
resolved to take upon myself the charge of our 
garden. He thinks that he can earn more in his 
office than he can in his garden, while [ think a 
great deal of a good garden, I am quite ignorant 
of the business | am about to undertake, and 
although my husband and friends will give me 
advice, I thought that some hints from some of 
your contributors, would not come amiss. The 
soil here is sandy—our garden lies to the south, 
and very sandy —through the southern extremity 
of the lot—however, there is a strip of swampy 
ground, from whence arises a spring which sup- 
plies us with water. 

I wish to know what is most needed to pre- 
are the ground properly, and any hints about the 
est method of raising, and the best kind of cu- 

cumbers, melons, tomatoes, beans, peas, cabbages, 
squashes, and all other garden végetables, would 
be very acceptable. I would like to know the 
best time for setting out grapes, and the method 
of culture required to ensure success in raising— 
also gooseberries—the best way of pruning and 
triming peach trees, and currant bushes. 

If you, or your subscribers, think my enquiries 
are worth answering, the hints I may receive 
through your columns, may be of to service 
to me in my undertaking, and perhaps to some 
others. 

In the January No. of the Farmer, I noticed 
that Dr. Drake was disposed to find fault with the 
existing mode of cooking. I think it is not half 
fair to find fault with any one, without giving di- 
rections how those faults may be remedied—and 
there are many doubtless, who would correct their 
faults in those respects, if they had something 
more definite than such sweeping general direc- 
tions to guide them.* 

February 12, 1851. Susan. 


*Having our hands full, we hope some of our 
very obliging correspondents will have the gal- 
lantry to direct the horticultural footsteps of 
the fair inquirer in the right way. Our May No. 
will be in season for most. vegetables —Ed. 








: For the Michigan Farmer, : 
CULTURE OF THE GRAPE VINE. 


Dear Sir : 

Having received the first number 
of the Michigan Farmer, I conceive it my duty 
to make some return to my fellow citizens for 
their various and useful communications. I pro- 
fess to know something of the cultivation of the 
grape vine. I have two very fine vines, which 
were growing on my farm, when I bought it sev- 
en years ago. I paid no attention to them for 
the first three years, but on the fourth I began to 
cultivate them, and the first summer they yiclded 
me about half a bushel of delicious grapes. Last 
season I gathered four bushels. 

‘My method of training them is this : having 
set good heart rails 12 feet long, 2 feet in the 
ground, 3 feet apart, (as far as the vine will reach, 
or 3 or 4 feet further at each end), I then nail 
on small straight poles, or 2 inches wide lath- 
stuff, one foot apart, cross ways. 

The vine should be pruned in the month of 
February or March, before the sap begins to stir; 
the knife must not be used aiter this, till the en- 
suing winter or spring. 

To get plenty of young healthy wood, the long- 
est and best shoot on the vine should be inlaid, 
one to the north, and one to the south, laying the 
shoot or limb of the vine about 4 inches below the 
surface of the ground, bringing it above ground 
at every post. By this means you will have the 
young shoot just where.it should be, against the 
post. Tie the shoot up to the post, till it 
reaches the top, then break it off ; during the sum- 
mer, take off all the other young wood, once in 
two weeks : pluck it off. 

The first year after inlaying, there will be no 
grapes, the second, a plenty. Having gota goed 
shoot against every post, the next spring look 
out for your grapes, they will soon show them- 
selves on the young wood and side shoots. One 
of these should be tied to every one of the cross 
poles, leaving it one foot, or a little more, in length, 
all the young shoots must be carefully broken off 
at that length, and the next spring,these side shoots 
that produced the grapes, must be cut off, to 
make way for the new wood, which only leaves 
the fruit in every spring. The vine may be in- 
creased 6 or 8 feet, by saving two good shoots of 
young wood on the last post, and then inlaying 
one of them. Old vines may retain a good deal 
of their wood for the first year—after that it 
should be all removed, to raise new vines, inlay 
some strong wood from the root, as before re- 
tess 
_ If you can insert this in the Michigan Farmer 
for March, you will oblige, 

Yours truly, 
Matruew AtMorE. 


Pennfield, Cal. Co. Feb. 21, 1861. 
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For the Michigau Farmer. 


SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT WITH FOR. 

EIGN GRAPES. 

Mr. Isham: 

It may be interesting to some of 
your readers to hear another experiment of mine, 
tried last simmer. I have a grape vine, of the 
white sweet: water variety, fourteen years old, du- 
ring which time it h’as ripened but three crops of 
fruit. In April last, I procured a quantity of 
iron ore, say three pecks pulverized, aud mixed it 
with the soil, to the depth of three inches, over a 
circle of four feet in diameter, of which the root 
of the vine formed the centre. When the fruit 
had grown to the size of a duk-shot, I sprinkled 
it with dry sulphur—when wet with dew or rain, 
and repeated the sprinkling three or four times 
during the summer. The result was a good crop 
of grapes in the fall, and I have faith enough in 
the operation to try it again the coming season.* 

Yours, &c 
Wm. Ten Broox. 
P. S. If there is any virtue in the ore used on 
the vine, perhaps iron filings, or the flyings from 
a blacksmith’s anvil would answer the same pur- 
pose. 
*Please let the readers of the Farmer hear 
from you often.—Ed. 





For the Michigan Farwer. 
POMOLOGICAL INQUIRY. 


Mr. Isham: 


_ Will you, or some one of your cor- 
respondents give us some account of the charac- 
ter and origin of what ure called lice on apple- 
trees? Large trees in my orchard 20 years-old, 
are covered with lice from the root to the last 
year’s growth. I hardly know what they really 
are, or how to get rid of them, whether they are 
animate or inanimate ? if animate, whether they 
belong to the tribe of insects, or that of vermin ? 
I have not been troubled with them till last year, 
and as there are none on the last years’ growth, 
- they must have commenced operation late in the 
fall, or early in the spring. 

I am pleased with the Farmer and will only 
add, success to the enterprize. 
Yours truly, 
WiiiaM Tayior. 
Schoolcraft, March 5, 1851. 








Arrestan We.t.—The famous Artesian well, 
at Kissengen, in Batavia, commenced eighteen: 
ears ago, and which it was feared would have to 
e abandoned as a failure, has just given the most 
satisfactory results. The town is located in a sa- 
line valley. nine hundred and eighty-four feet a- 
bove the level of the Baltic sea. Last June the 





boring had reached a depth of eighteen hundred 
and thirty-seven feet, and several Jayers of salt, 
separated by a strata of granite, had been tra- 


by granite, was found. Finally, on the 12th inst 
at a depth of two thousand and sixty-seven feet, 
perseverance was rewarded by complete success. 
A violent explesion “burst away the scaffolding 
built to facilitate the operations, and a column of 
water, four and a half inches in diameter, spouted 
forth to the height of 98 feet above the surface. 
The water, clear as crystal, is of a temperature 
of sixty-six Fahrenheit, and is abundantly charged 
with sait. It is calculated that the annual pro- 
duct will be upwards of 6,600,000 Ibs. per an- 
num, increasing the royal revenue by 300,000 
florins, after deducting all expenses.— Paris let- 
ter tothe National Intelligencer. 


ADVANTAGES OF A HOME PAPER— 
DRAINING. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
Granp Buanc, Genesee Co., 
February 7th, 1851. 

Dear Sir: Your paper appears to 
be gaining in the estimation of people in these 
parts. Some who now take foreign agricultural 
papers have expressed their preference for the 
Michigan Farmer, as being much better adapted 
to our wants. I am decidedly of the opinion that 
farmers get more benefit from a good home agri- 
cultural journal than from any abroad, because a 
judicious editor will have reference to the cli- 
mate, soil, face of the country, habits of the peo- 
ple, &c., where he is located. 

Furthermore, we naturally feel more interest 
in what is going on around us, and may derive 
both profit and pleasure in reading the opinions 
and experiments of brother.farmers. A physi- 
cian gains much of his knowledge from the expe- 
rience of others, and why may not farmers do 
the same? 

Your valuable paper has come promptly, save 
the No. for March, 1850, which may eventually 
issue from some candle box, and induce others to 
become subscribers. 

Inquiry about draining—I have a marsh ubout 
water level; by a short, deep ditch, a fall of 15 
feet may be obtained. NoW suppose this ditch 
merely to reach the water course of the marsh, ' 
which is near the edge, would this drain it suffi- 
ciently ?—or must the ditch extend the length of 
the marsh?* 

Again, suppose a marsh perfectly drained, as 
the vegetable mould is apparently without bot- 
tom, would it not lack sufficient moisture without 
wie “rhe 

ishing success to your enterprise, | am 
Yours truly, 
Epwarp Parsons. 

* Some marshes are fed by springs, issuing: at 
the foot of the adjacent uplands, and in such case 
the ditch, to be effectual, must encircle them, or 


as nearly so as the springs. do. Sometimes marsh- 





Mr. Isham: 





versed, when carbonic acid gas, followed again 





es are occasioned by reason of the subsoil being 
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impervious to water. But whatever the cause, 
they can seldom be drained sufficiently without 
extending ditches through them—not only a 
main ditch, taking the course the water generally 
runs, but smallertributary ones, extended through 
the lowest places. —Ed. 

t No danger of that. Wet lands, : especially 
clay, are the very first to suffer from drouth, and 
no land can be cultivated to advantage until di- 
vested of its stagnant water, which effectually 
prevents the descent into it of rain water, with the 
fertilizing elements it has brought down trom,the 
atmosphere, and the ascent, by capillary attrac- 
tion, of water from below, holding in solution the 
mineral elements which’ are essential to the 
growth of vegetation. We take it for granted 
that the peaty surface consisting of partially de- 
cayed vegetable matter, has either been removed 
by burning, or otherwise, or reduced to a state of 
decomposition.—Ed. 





For. thé Michigan Forme: 
PLOWS, 


Editor of the Farmer: 

bad You, and probably most 
of your readers, are serfsible of the tribulations 
that the farmers of Michigan have endured, in 
the use of the single article of Plows. 

Feeling in common with a few of the friends 
of improvement here, a desire for something bet- 
ter, | imported, in the early part of winter, a 
half dozen of the justly celebrated Eagle Plows, 
from the manufacturers. Ruggles, Nourse, Mason 
and Co., Mass. . 

They are truly an excellent implement. | 
think they cannot be easily beaten on either side 
of the Atlantic, the opinion of Prof. Johnson to 
the contrary notwithstanding. The material is 
all of the very best quality, and the workmanship 
nearly perfect. . 

The peculiar turn of the mouldboard renders 
them very easily drawn, while all parts receive 
an equal amount. of wear. The point, share, 
and landside are all chilled ; and these with the 
mou'dboard are all ground and polished. These 

lows received the tirst prize at the great trjal of 
lows at Essex, Mass, afew years ago. ‘The 
judging committee in their report, say: ‘* As 
near as we can ascertain, this Plow combines all 
the great qualities manifested in either of the 
others, with some peculiar to itself; and our at- 
tention was called to the quality of the castings 
on the Plows of Ruggles, & Co., their finish and 
durability. Their appearance is certainly more 
rfect than anything we have elsewhere seen. 
Lhe process of:chilling the point, the entire edge 
of the share and base of thu landside, gives a per. 
manence and durability to the work, that renders 
it of a decidedly superior character, and we think 





there is no hazard in saying that the value of the 
parts thus made, is more than doubled by the 
process.” 

These Plows have taken over 400 premiums, 
I shall continue to import from the manufacturers 
a few of these noble implements yearly, for the 
benefit of the farmers in South-Western Michi- 
gan. <Any person wishing a Plow can make ap- 
plication personally or by letter, stating the kind 
of work to be performed, the amount of team, 


how he wishes a plow rigged, &c., and | will fur- 


nish it here, or send it to any point desired on a 
public route, at cost, providing [ have uo trouble 
with the collecting of the pay. 

The manufacturers have, of late been getting 
up two new sizes, specially designed for deep cul. 
tivation. One is asword Plow; the other is for 
crossing and turning under stubble, long manure, 
any and every kind of refuse material that may 
be upon the ground; and cannot be clogged, 
being 18 inches from the sole to the under side 
of the beam. I have three on hand now, (one 
not sold) which 4ny person can see by calling. 

Cuas. Berrs. 

Burr Oak, St. Joseph Co. me 


“ITS THE WAY DADDY DID, AND [ 
GUESS HE KNOWD.” 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
Sauine, Feb, 20, 1851. 





Friend Isham: 
I am a plain man, and a farmer 
by profession, having been brought up or rather 
rew up one, or in other words a self made farmer, 
as what little knowledge of the art I possess, | 
have, obtained by experience and observation. I 
had no one to assist and advise me when | com- 
menced tilling the soil, as-my father died when I 
was quite young, consequently [ was thrown upon 
my own resources to obtain the knowledge so ne- 
cessary in the pursuit’of agriculture. 

I have observed, that most of the farmers, as 
far as my acquaintance extends, are the sons of 
farmers, and are willing to follow the mode of 
farming practised by their fathers, so that the 
old adage will aply to such, “ so father, so son, 
and the way father did was about right.” They 
are in the habit of tilling the soil, or rather til- 
ling at it, and laying out a certain amount of la- 
bor, and putting a certain quantity of seed upon 
the acre, and if any of them have tried any ex- 
periment, in sowing an.additional quantity of seed 
to the acre, they have either paid no attention to 
it, or have guessed that it was no better than the 
rest part of the field, and have trie! it but once, 
and come to the conclusion, that it was all a hum- 
bug, and relapse into the same practice as before. 
Some of them break up their fallows 6 or 7 inches 
deep [4 or 5 inches—Ed.] and think this is a 
sufficient depth, which some, if the plow should 
meet with some obstruction, and be thrown out 
the ground, pass on, and thus cut and cover un- 
til they have finished their plowing, and then put 
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in theirseedin the same slovenly manner, and if 
they find spots in their fields where there is not 
much grain, they wonder why it is not more even, 
and nv more bushels to the acre. Now, in this 
there is no marvel, for who does not know, that 
seed sown on a cart path, can never produce any 
thing. When will our farmers awake to their 
best interests, and cultivate their land in such a 
manuer, that instead of raising 10 or 15 bushels 
peracre, they may raise double that amount? I 
verily believe, that if the farmers of Michigan, 
would cultivate their land in the best manner, 
and instead of runaing over a large territory, as 
some do, and lay out the same amount of labor 
upon $ or } as much as they now cultivate, they 
would soon cease to cry light crops and hard 
times. Farmers of Michigan, will you awake ? 

If you think the above worth an insertion in 
your valuable paper, | will give some of my own 
experience in agriculture in future communica- 
tions.* 

YANKEE At THE Wesr. 
* Let it come—Ed. y 


"For the Michigan Farmer. 


REPLY TO LOW JOGGER. 


Mr. Editor, 

A writer in the last Farmer, over 
the signature of “ Plow Jogger,” wishes the opi- 
nion of your correspondents on a certain point ; 
to wit: Why do weeds spring up on the first 
ploughing of a’new piece invariably, although it 
may be 10 or 100 miles from any previous settle- 
ment? Now, Sir, 1 venture my opinion, if others 
have a better one, I hope they will present it. 

The mounds, furtitications, ruins of cities, &e., 
&e., prove beyund’a doubt that this country has 
been peopled by a race of men more industrious 
than the aborigines that were found here. 
Doubtiess, this race of men cultivated the earth, 
to some extent at least. ‘There is a spot in the 
State of New-York where the rows of corn may 
be distinctly traced, in a now heavy timbered 
tract. My supposition is, that, the seed of these 
weeds has lain in the ground from the time of its 
former cultivation, Does any one startle at the 
idea of seed lying so long in the ground? If it 
will lie ten, or twenty years, why not a thousand, 
or ten thousand. The frog, or bat that can exist 
in a-state of hibernation for six or eight years, 
and still preserve its vitality, could, on the same 
principle perpetuate life a thousand years—hence 
frogs are sometimes found imbeded in solid rock, 
still retaining their vitality, which geology as- 
sures us, is many thousand years old. ow it 
seems to me much less wonderful, that seeds 
should preserve their vegetative power, than, an 
animal should retain its living principle-after a 
lapse of thousands of years, It is the experience 
of every one who has taken the trouble to exa- 
mine, that the seed of various vegetables will re- 
main in the ground ten, or twenty years A 
case which is just at, this moment in my mind’s 
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eye, let me mention: My father once allowed a 
neighbor to sow some hemp on a patch of ground; 
the ground was afterward stocked down and lay 
some twenty years, not a stalk of hemp ever 
made its appearance—but on ploughing it, soli- 
tary stalks of hemp came up over the whole piece. 
R, Ranpaut, Jr. 





For the Michgan Farmer. 


TO YOUNG FARMERS.—No. IL 


RAINY DAYS. 


How shall our young farmers employ their 
rainy days? 

It depends somewhat upon the proportion of 
these tu fine ones. A rainy day once in two or 
three weeks, may be spent in resting the body, 
and preparing for fair weather. A young man, 
or older one, can do no more work in 313 days, 
than he is able to do in 280. A rainy day speat 
in relaxation during harvest time, is no loss. You 
can do enough more the week following to make 
it up. Il goon the supposition of your really 
working, when you pretend to work. You need 
some rest occasionally.. You must either take it 
on rainy days, or fair days, or else be sick and 
take it just when your overworked system has 
complained till tired of it, and lies down in the 
furrow and will rest, let the mifid say what it 
pleases. 51 

Do up the work in doors on rainy days.—If 
your father does not own many tools,show him how 
he can make it profitable to furnish them. With 
even a handsaw, a hatchet, a shaving knife and 
adze, and half inch, one anda half inch auger, 
a large and small gimlet, you can mend a plow 
handle, repair the rakes, make a hencoop or 
pig trough. Some have more mechanical genius 
than others, but a thousand things can be done, 
by any one who chooses to learn. 

Learn to drive the hoop toa pail, or tub, or 
barrel, instead of permitting them to fall to pieces, 
and then in order to get these proofs of your care- 
lessness out of sight, converting them into 
kindling wood for the stove. You will be repaid 
ten fold by the praises of your mother, and the 
smiles of your sisters. You expect to get a wife 
by and by, andif you learn how to please your 
mother and sisters, — on it, you will have a 
good,wife, ur none. In the spring clean out the 
cellar, the very first rainy day. Next, put the 
barn, corn-crib, wood-house, &c., inorder. What 
is the use of letting everything look like a picture 
of distress about the house, when vou spend ten 
times as many hours in loaffing, as it would re- 
quire to make every thing snug. This, remem- 
ber, is not so much your father’s work as yours. 
It would do you good too, to see how well pleased 
he is with your care. When young men com- 
plains of cross, exacting fathers, I always sus- 
pect that they themselves are shirks. Remember, 
the young man who is not industrious and care- 
ful, before ‘he is twenty-one, will never become 
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so afterwards. He may think he will do great 
things when he gets settled iu life, and has a wife 
he loves, and additional motives to industry; but 
old habits will hang about him. He who is 
loaferish at twenty, will be a regular loafér at 
thirty,—“ no mistake.”— The habits you form in 
youth will stick to you through life. 

Attend to personal preparations on rainy days. 
Take out your sunday coat and, pants, and brush 
them thoroughly. Black your calf skin boots, 
get all in prime order, so, that-a visit, a meeting, 
or a wedding, shall not catch you napping. Some 

eople are regular “ minute men,” they prepare 
efore hand. - Others are always an hour behind 
hand. A sudden call, finds every thing out of 
lace ; one horse has Jost his shoe, one or two 

lis to the buggy are broken, a boot needs a 
sole or a patch. All is hurry, and scurry, and 
fret, because things are all out of sorts. Slack 
people, when out of humor, are sure to blame 
every body but themselves. 

But I stop. If I can spare time I will call 
again. 


Yours truly, “Se. Y, 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


A WORD TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Mr. Isham: In the course of my agricultural 
reading, 1 have often been annoyed by those ev- 
erlasting apologies which ure but too often made 
by correspondents. One apologises for his “mis- 
erable scrawl,’ another for the ‘ want of time,” 
another for his “style,” and still another for some- 
thing else. To my mind, that ts all only fol-de- 
rol, and had always better be omitted, 

We plain farmers want the pith of the matter 
the writer wishes to communicate; we want it in 
as few words as possible—in language we can all 
understand; and we want the whole modus oper- 
andi. If the subject be the cultivation of a 
crop of corn, tell us how it was put in and culti- 
vated—what was the nature of the soil—how 
manured—what crops preceded it, and the re- 
sult. If you write on wheat culture, give us all 
the particulars of your doings in regard to it— 
don’t leave anything in :egard to your mode of 
culture, «c. untold—nothing to be guessed at.— 
We are not all Yankees, and therefore may not 
be good at ‘‘guessimg,” and if we were, might not 
guess right, . 

All who write for the papers, should bear in 
mind that the editor likes short, well written arti- 
cles, on interesting and important subjects, an«| 
that the printer’s “devil” likes plain copy. 

If you keep these hints before your “ mind’s 
eye,” you will be very likely to appear in print, 
and that is just what you expect when you write 
for the papers. 

It may not be amiss to bear in mind, that some 
folks have quite a goodly pile of communications 
always on hand, besides “ notes by the way,” 
containiug “bits too good to be lost,” which, if 





ou_are too prosy, will surely slip in before you, 
hat I have said, is said, and no apology to any 
one. A Supscriper. 
Calhoun county, March, 1851. 


= 


For the Michigan Farmer, 


POTATOE CULTURE—CLOVER AND ° 
PLASTER MAKE WHEAT. 


Apron, Cal. Co., Feb. 22d, 1851. 





Mr. Isham: 


The frequent appeals you make 
to correspondents to contribute to the columns of 
your valuable paper, impel me to send this com- 
munication. . 

As the season for planting potatoes will soon 
arrive, letme suggest a mode of obtaining them 
early, which 1 learned from an Irish gardener I 
had many years ago, 

About three or four weeks before planting 
time, select your largest und smallest potatoes, 
cut them in pieces, leaving three or four eyes to 
each piece, put themin a box, sprinkle earth 
moderately moist over them, and keep them in 
the cellar till they sprout. Then plant early.— 
When the tops show themselves, cover them up 
with the hoe, making the hill the full size to re- 
main permanently during the summer. This 
will protect them from any late frosts which 
might cut the tops down--they will soon reappear 
and grow luxuriant!y, if your soil is good, and 
well manured, By this means you will have po- 
tatoes early, and they will be nearly all of a size 
—they will require no more hoeing than to 
keep dowh the weeds, 

I am surprised that plaster is not more gener- 
ally used in the sandy soil of this country. Some 
thirty “years ago, I resided in Long Point coun- 
try, Upper Canada, where I could walk from one 
field to another, over sand drifts, covering the 
fences—the fields bare of any thing but a few 
stunted, parched up mullen stalks. Now, it is 
the richest wheat growing section in Canada, 
farmers getting from thirty to forty bushels of 
wheat per acre. This result was attained by the 
use of clover and plaster. Before their use, it 
used to be a standing joke that no farmer there 
had a title to his lands, as they were so liable to 
be blown away. 

It is only Jately that the true fertilizing prop- 
erty of plaster is understood, Our old instructor, 
Professor Eaton, said it arose from its strong af- 
finity for moisture, but this is not all, fur we now 
know that plaster is a strong absorbent of the 
gases necessary as nutrition for plants, especially 
Ammonia and Carbonic acid. These gases it 
absorbs during the night, and gives them off by 
‘day. In their ascent to the surface they are ar- 
rested by the fibrous roots or feeders of the _ 
plants which greedily absorb them. 

Yours sincerely, 





Geo. K. Saurrn. 
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AZ We have received, thro’ the P. M. at 
Dexter, a very fine sample of wool from the flock 
of Mr. Rogers, near that place. 


Flax Cotton —Dr. O. 8. Leavitt, of, Maysville, 
Kentucky, has invented machinery, by which, it 
is asserted, he produces froin unrotted hemp, or 
flax, (by crushing and bruising) specimens of lint, 
equalling, in fineness of fibre, the softest silk, and 
making an article ot cloth superior to the best 
Irish linen, and having the softness, warmth, and 
whiteness of cotton, and as cheap. 


CORN CULTURE. 
For the Michigan Farmer, 


Mr. Isham: 








In cultivating corn, it is proposed 
by some to go through with the harrow, then the 
cultivator, and next plow, which last operation 
is to leave a great quantity of ground on the 
roots of the corn. All this may be proper, but 
itis devoting cousiderable time to one crop. 1 
have had no great experience in farming of any 
kind; but I think it would be preferable to adopt 
one of two modes | shall here give;4irst, as soon 
as the corn is large enough to show the rows, 
go through it with a number three plow, running 
close to the hills,and throwing the dirt from them; 
then, after a few days, go through the other way, 
(across) and throw the dirt up to the hills, and 
alter some time, go through with the cultivator 
both ways, sufficiently to level the ground and 
cover the weeds, &c. 

Or, secund method--use the double shovel 
plow, an implement which is coming into use in 
this neighbortiood; is very convenient as you can 
with it, till the ground very close to thg hill, with 
out disturbing it, and at the same time leave the 
same quantity, or a little more, about the hill. 

' A. D. SuLLivgn. 

SovuruFiE.p, Feb. 10th, 1851. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


EDUCATION OF CHILDREN—No. II. 





Children, should, as far as possible, be governed 
through the affections. Some may always be 
g-\erned in this way; and after considerable ex- 
perience, 1 have come to the couclusion, that if 
children are rightly managed,from their birth, for 
then education commences, coercion would sel- 
dom be necessary. But the mother must have 
her own spirit under proper control, before she 
can expect to control her children rightly. I ad- 
mit, this is no easy task, still it is possible, and 
any true hearted woman, will endeavor to con- 
quer self, for the good of her children. We must 
be careful not to be unreasonable in our require- 
ments, and then exact, strict obedience to them; 
for children will have no respect for a parent,who 
permits, them tv disobey with impunity. Let 
every mother, andevery other person, who has 
the care of children, be assured, that nothing will 
£oouer impair the love and respect of children, 





and indeed of all dependants, than fretfulness. 
Reprove, strongly, if necessary; punish, if they 
deserve it, but do not fret. Let them always 
feel, that unless they have willfully committed 
some real fault, they are sure of kind looks 
and kind words. Children will, and should be, 
children, and they should be encouraged in all 
innocent amusement and frolic. Suppose they 
should sometimes ‘nearly deafen you with their 
shouts and Jaughter, if they are happy, and good 
natured, it is far better than to smuthei the na- 
tural boyancy of childhood. ‘They should, of 
course, be taught when, it is necessary, and 
proper to be quiet. Let them always feel, that 
they are sure of your sympathy in all their little 
troubles, as great for them to bear, as greater ones 
for those of maturer years; but carefully avoid 
teaching them to nurse their troubles, If your 
little one falls, * kiss the place to make it well,” 
and turn the accident off as lightly as possible ; 
do not as I have seen mothers do, beat the floor 
because it hurt the baby, for this is teaching a 
spirit of revenge; I would sooner say,’ “poor 
floor, or table, did Chatley hurt you? Charley is 
sorry;” this diverts the child’s mind from its 
own hurt, excites pity and sympathy for some- 
thing it feels it may have injured, and this is one 
of its first lessons, in sympathy for others. How 
often have I seen a child cut its finger, and the - 
mother throw the naughty, bad, wicked knite, 
spitefully away ; do not mothers see the spirit 
this is nourishing? I am not one of those, who 
would keep everything away from a child, with 
which it could hurt itself; it can just as easily 
be taught at 18 months old, to eat with a small 
fork, as to wait until it is 4 years; or as soon learn 
to have its plate in its proper place at that age, 
as older. Give the little boy a knife, (blunt 
pointed of course,) teach him how to hold a stick 
to whittle, so that he will not cut his fingers. In 
fact, the sooner children, whoare past infancy, 
are taught to amuse themselves, the less trouble 
they are, and the more happy and useful they 
will be, when they grow older. Compare the 
city children, in a nursery until 4 or 5 years old, 
with a well cared for country child: the one must 
be dyessed and led to school, the other can dress 
itself, feed the chickens,pick up chips, and do many 
uther little things, and better than all, take care 
of itself. Children, who are early taught t» de- 
pend on themselves, after having all care that is 
necessary, bestowed upon them, will socn-r be- 
come useful members of society. D. M. BR. 


Fruit Trees! 
‘(8 E subscribers offer for sale the largest and 


finest Lot of Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees and Shrub- 
bery, Herbaciqus Perennial Flowering Plants, &c., &c.,1o0 be 
found in this vicinity, among which are 


10.000 Peach Trees 
of the choicest varieties, for sale at greatly reduced prices. 
Particular attention paid to orders frum a distance ;. trees 
packed in the best manner, and forwarded to order. Cata- 
logues furnixhed gratis to all post paid applicants. We invito 
those wishing to purchase to give usa trial, and we pledge 
ourselves to give satisfaction HUBBAR! & DAVIs. 
Detroit, March 18, 1851. aprit 
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RECEIPTS for the’ Michigan Farmer, 
from Feb, 22 to March 20, 1851: 


J Burt $4; J V De Puy 1; C Clark pm, 1; G \V Lee pm, 1;GB 
Bennett 2; B Peckham 2; PM Ellsworth 1; G Bennett 1; G 
Murray jr, pm 1;J Milham 10; D Conover 625; G ‘V Lee2; W 
C King 560; E M Stickney 1;.G SMoore pm,1; G Tap pM, 1]; 
H G Rood 1; J Sutton 1; H BCrosby1; © W Hurd]; A’ A 
Copeland 2; L Kniffia2; E P Benham 1195; 1 Coe}; JP 
Beach 4; A A Copeland 3; BPerkins2: J H Wheeler 1; H 
Brown 35cts; D W C Smith 1; R M Beal pm, 1; J H Dubois 7; 
G W Kennedy 4: A D Crane pm. 1; H Cook3; F F Parker & 
Bro 15; G F Lewis 5; AJ Goodrich 80c; L# Mott]; M Clan- 
son 2; JC Williams pm, 1; J De'vey pm, 3; W Beal I; J E Kel- 
sey pm, 1; A Winchell2; D C McVean 2. D Pittman 1; C Clark 
1; Hallock & Raymond, 15; J Allen 75c; G Patten 2; H Cook 
1; D Williams 2 40; J V De Puy 3;J Winters3; Dr H Beardsley 
2; D Bates ym 1; S Cummings 1; D Kinne pn, 5; L Blackmer 1; 
A D Sullivan 23744; Gen J Orr 1125; W Taylor1; J Parsons 
4; AJ Goodrich pm, 80c; W A Warner 3; Dr O Morrison1; R 
Glasier jr 1; K Root 1; L Walker 1; R Randall jr 3; BF Root 
pM, 1; W Snow 1; H Brown 2; A Brewer rm, 5;H Tuttle 1; 
J Macel; G lester 350; CH Frost2; W A Burt 2; Dr A E 
Leete 2; A E Massey pm 2; J Gage 1; W Black pm, 1; J R Bow- 


ers pm,2; I Smith pm, 3; C Spear 24; © Osterheut 2; O Nichol !;| Trout, 


P Koeiss 1; D Aldrich pm.1; W Hemingway 1; M Alten 8; H 
P Hoagi; MS Smith pm,8;GM Reynolds 1; J S Curtis pm, 1; 
J Osborn 1;S Allen 3; G Luther 1025; R Robinson 1; Hawley 
& Co 3; G Rubb 3; O Hampton 4; A B Bartlett 3; GS Wright 

60; W H Pattison 1; H M Beach2; C Corey 1; 8 H Davis1; 
J Johnson 1; W C Goss 75c; D B Payne, 75c; J Dawson 1; A 
Stewert2; J Burson 2; JG Abbott 1; R,T Payne 1s LF Olm- 
stead 1; N Chittenden 1; A A Copeland]; J De Garmol; JJ 
Robinson &; M Hodgman pm, 4; Rappleje 1; E fgersol 3; C 
Clark pm, 5, D Williams em, 380; H Brown rm, J; H Blakely 
pm. 1; ES Walkerl: CA Boice2; G H Kedzie 5; W MCom- 
stock 2; © G George 150; L Maynard 5; Ezra Roodit A H 
Latimer 1; GT Hitchcock 450; J Gage}; J Montgomery 4; R 
P Mason pam,2; © Retts 240; A Duncan1; J Truwbridge 1; Dr 
T P Matthews 2; J Griffith1; H Bradley 2; 8 P Gregg pm, 1; 
F Darforth4; N P H«bart pm, 3; J W Pardee 3; J G Beach pm, 
1; 8 Rodgers 1; DO& W S Penfield 20; J E Kelsey pm,1; E 
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Detroit Nursery! 
HE Proprietor of this well known establish- | 


ment, grateful for the extensive patronage he has received, | 
will endeavor to meiit a continuance of the favors of his cus- | 


tomers, by adding to his already choice collection of 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubbery,&c, 
all the new, rare, and valuable fruits and plants, as they are 
brought to notice. , 

The stock of pear:, cherries, and peaches is particularly fine. 
Many of the cherry and dwarf pear trees are now showing 
fruit buds. Apple, quince, also currants, raspberries, goose- 
berries, strawetries, and grapes, of all the choice varieties, | 
can be supplied at as low prices as at any other nursery. ' 

Balsam fir, Norway spruce, Norway pine, red cedar, Ameri- | 














_ can arbor vite, of good size fur setting out. These evergreens | 


are ail grown from seed, and can be moved with a ball of earth 
attached, so there will be no danger of their being injured by 
moving, 

The Siitety is situated on the Chicago road, one and a quar- 
ter miles from the City Hall, Detroit. 

Orders by mail or left at the dry goods store of John Palmer 
& Co., No. 108 Jefferson avenue, or at the nursery, will receive 
prompt attention, J, C. HOLMES, 

Detroit, April, 1851. apr3m 


‘DETROIT PRICE CURRENT, 


Herd’s Grass, bu 200/Salt, $1 38 
Flax, bu 100 Butter, 12 
Lime, bbl 70|Eggs, doz ; 8 
Flour, bbl, $3 62)Hides, Ib 3a6: 
Corn, ba 40) Wheat, ba 7 
Oats, 30/Hames, Ib 7 
Rye, . 4U0/Onions, bu 70 
Barley, ; 93/Cranberries, 1 00 
Hogs, 100 Ibs¢ 4 25|Buckwheat, 100 Ibs 1 25 
Apples, bu 37\ludian Meal, ** 87 
Potatoes, 31) Beef, ** 35004 00 
Hay, ton 10a12 OU|Lurd, Ib retail 7 
Wool, |b 18a4(:/Houey, 10 
Peas, bu 7TAlAppies, dried 1 00 
Beans, 100/Peaches, do 2 50 
Beef, bus 6a7 OUjClover Seed, bu _6 20 
Pork, 8al2 00/PineLumber,clear$zu thou. 
White Fish, 6a5 50\Second clear 16 « 

3 50a6 50) Bill Lumber Pe 
Cad Fish, Ib, 5a5¥ | Flooring, 12 « 
Cheese, ~ 6 | Commou, 10 -* 
Wood, cord, 1 7502 25 | Lath, Q2“ 








Rosebank Nurseries, Windsor and Amherst- 
burgh, Canadi West. 
(tHE SUBSC nIBER has upwards of 200.000 


young Fruir Trees, in various stages of forwardness, 
comprising all the best varieties of apples, pears, plums, cher 
ries, peaches, nectarines, apricots, and quinces; a portion of 
the first four kinds being on dwarf stucks. He has taken 
great pains in propagating so as to be able to warrant what he 
sells as true to their names, and in healthy, thrifty condition. 
He is also particular in having them carefully taken up and 
oe or so that they will carry to any distance with perfect 
safety. 
He also propagates extensively, for sale, the newest and best 
varieties of Grape Vines, Goose berries, Raspberries, Currants, 
Strawberries and Rhubarb. Together with a large assurtment of 


® “ 
Ornamental Trees and Flowering Shrubs, 
Comprising a rich variety of roses and tree peonies, 
Alsd, an extensive assortment of bulbous flower roots, inclu- 
ding a choice collection of named Tulips and Hyacinths, be 
sides Lilies, Narcissus, Jonquils, Irises. Dahlias, &c, &c., to- 
gether with a general assoitinent 0 Hersaczeous Piants, 

The whole will be disposed of at very moderate prices, for 
casu, Orders by mail, addressed to James Dougall, Detroit, or 
lefi at the store of Mr. Wm, Clay, Detruit, or at the new nur- 
sery at Windsor, will be promply attended to. 

JiL=- Orders shouldbe sent in March, or as early in April as 
possible. JAMES DOUGALL, 

March Ist, 1851. apr3m 


ONE PRICE ONLY! 


1851.] Spring and Summer. — [1851. 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 


At the well khown establishment of the subscribers,cor- 
ner of Jeffeason and Woodward avenues, may be fund a very 
large assortment of Clothing comprising every quality and 
description of garments, which for style, durability and econ- 
omy, cannot be excelled. Farmers and MecHanics may here 
procure substantial and economical garments; and as ne devia- 





25 | tion in price is practiced, they can. rely upon purchasing goods, 


in all cases, at the lowest possible rates, nder this system 
the inexperienced can buy as low as the most expeit and prac- 
ticed buyer. Also on hand 


Boys’ and Children’s Clothing 


in great variety, India rubber and oiled clothing, Tronwks and 

Carpet Baas, under garments, cravats, stocks, &c, &c, 
Cluths, cassimeres and vestings, always on hand, and made 

up to order in the best manner. HALLOCK & RAYMOND, 
March 9, 1851. aprly 


Paper Warehouse. 


tegen undersigned has opened an extensive Pa- 
per Warehouse, on Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, for the ox- 

elusive gle of all kinds of paper, where u geuernt nssortwent 

ean be found at alltimes. The attention of comutry desler» is 

respee.fuily invited, before purehaving eleewhere. Cash pnidlor 

rags. J.B, ULARK. 
De'roit, Feb. 19, 1851, warty 


Back Volumes of the Farmer. 
A few copies of the 6th, 7th, and 8th volumes 


of the Mich, Parmer, pamphlet bound and in_ beards, or 
tale at our bookstore. C. MOKSE & SON, 
* Detroit, Feb. ist, 1651. - marif 
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EAGLE & ELLIOTT, 


DEALERS IN 


CLOTHING. 
Wholesale and for the Million! 


EEP constautly on hand as lurge a stock of Ready 

Made Ciothing as may be found west of New York, 

_ Bemg of Philadelphia tmeunulacture, ond well suited for ths 

market, they ure prepared to seli ut low prices, at wholesale 

or in qnantities to suit purchasers. They beg leuve to call at- 
tention tv their S 


“New Cloth Ware Room, second story. 

French, Belgian, English, and American Cioths; caxsimeres 
end trimming , serges, sutins and vestings, makwmg the best as- 
sorted stock 01 these gods to be found west of Buffalo; tor sule 
wholesule or made to order, at their 


Custom Department, 
where every satisfuctiun a» to fil, svle, a&c., is warranted; and 
at reasonuble prices. EAGLE & ELLIOTT, 
$1 Woodward avenue, nearly oppusite Presbyterian church, 
Detroit. jan 


Attention Soldiers and old Volunteers !!! 


ACH of the commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned officers, Musicians or Privates, whether Regulurs, 
wunteers, or Militin, ot the v’iaww or minor children of tose 
deceased, who actually served nive months inthe wa: of 1812, 
or in any Ludian wars since (790, uid each ot the commissioned 
officers of the Mexicon war, wre entitled to 160 acres of land. 
Those who served tour months are entitled to 80 acres. Those 
who served one month ure entied to 40 uerer. 

I will procure warrants tor such as are entitled, by calling on 
meor writing lume. Business trom a distance promptly attend- 
ed to. Bunking office next door tw the Post Office, Woodward 
Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 

Gy Letiers must be post paid. 

G. F. LEWIS, Exchange Broker. 


martin 
N.B. Claims for Pensions, Extra Pay, &c., ut:ended to. 


DETROIT SEED STORE 
And Agricultural Warehouse! 
GARDEN, FIELD, AND FLOWER SEEDS, 
MPORTED Flower Roots, Agricultural Imple- 


ments and Machines, Starhuck’sTroy Plow, Ragles Nourse 
& Muson’s Eagle Plow, and Wisconsin Plow, Grani’s fanning 
mills, Riche’s siraw-cullers, coru-planier and sub- 
driji, washing machines, corn shellers, cultivutors, thermometer 
churns, &c. &c. 


--ALSO.. 

Agents for the sale of Whecter's Patent Improved Portable 
Rail Roud Horse Power and Over-shot Threshers and Sepura- 
tors. F F PARKER & BROTHER, 

81 Woodward Avenue, 








myl 


Cf. Be ARMSTRONG, 


Manufacturer of and Dealer in 
SUPERIOR HATS AND CAPS, 


No. 58, Woodwaid Avenue, 
(Between the Presbyterian Church, and Jefferson Avenus, 
Sign of Big Hat, Detroit. 

LSO, Dealer in Furs, Robes, Muffs, Umbrel- 
rh pias, Canes, Gloves, 5 cart, Cravute, SuspendersBuckskin 


Gloves, &c., very cheap for cush, 
Would respectfully solicit the patronage of Farmers and oth- 
ers coming into the city, pledging himsel to sell us cheap as any 
ther estublishment enst of New York. 
His stock of Hats and Caps are of his own manufacture and 


ted the best, 
uy Or'ere for on» »'vle of Hat or Cap promptly attended to, 


CHARLES PIQUETTE, © 








MANUFACTUKER OF 
SUPERIOR DIAMOND POINTED 
GOLD PENS. 
DAMAGED PENS RE-POINTED. 
Also, damaged Watches and Jewelry, repaired 


by a superior workman, and the work warrante? 
Deuoit, Auguat 1, 1850. 





Willson’s Premium Corn and Cob Mill, 
Is still, being manulactared by the subscriber, at his 

Temperance Hou ein Jackson, are acknowledged to 
ve the best Corn am! Cob Mills now 4 the lund tor iteir pow- 
erfal ability, durubility, por'ability, and greut streugth.—Price 
$%. ‘The bslance wicel Constitutes a powerfal shel-er. 
Also, Willson’s Portable Provender Mill, 
Forgrinding all kinds of shelled geain and screenings for feed— 
price $35. 4ither of these Machines ure nut sorpassed by any- 
thing in their line in the land fed’5L = J. T. WILESON, ; 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 
A Large and increasing variety constantly on 
umong Which are the folluwmg : 





hand, ut MANUFACTURERS prices, adding transportation, 


fturbuck’s Premium Plows, 8 sizes, $1 to $18 00 
Ruggles. Nuwrse, Muson & Co., do. 3 to 14 00 
Emery & Co., 3 to 14 0 


Emery & Co’s Improved Railroad Horse Powers and Over- 
Shot Tureshing Machines and Sepa:ators, one horse $145, two 
horse, $170. 

Whecier’s do. $140 to $165, 

Smiti’s New lnproved Veutilating Smnt Machine and Back- 

wheat Sconrer, $40 to $200. 
Straw Cutters, trom $6 to $17. Corn Shellers, from $8 to $20. 
Emery’s Corn Planter und Seed Dri'l, 815. Vefietable cutters, 
#13; Fold ng Hurrows, 8 to $20; corn and wheat cultivators, 5 
tu $9; fanning ovlis; cast iron dirt scrapers, 4 $7; grind 
stones with ruliers, 2 10 $10; churns, 1 50 to @6; agricultural 
iurnaces, 10 tu @30; cheese presses; hydraulic rams, 10 to $30; 
wheel-barrows, 410 $6; wel and cistern pumps, 3 to $10; 
wheat drills; bush. hooks and scythes, 1 50; Bog boes, 2; prun- 
ing knives, $2; pruning suw and chisels, $2; post spoons, $1; 
screw w.ench, 150 to 5; Trucks, &c. ac., 3 to $10. 

Also, bay.-traw, and dang torks, poiuto houks, hoes, shovels, 
spudes, grain Cradles, scythes, rakes, hay kuives, chu us, plow 


pots, &c, &c.—all for siule cheap ir cash. 
LD. 0. & W. 8. PENFIELD, 
87 Woodwurd avenue. 


J.G. DARBY, 


ENGRAVER, ‘ 
No. 151, Corner Jefferson Avenue and Bates Street, 
Detroit, (Third Story. ) 
Mz Visiting and Business Cards, Portraits, 
Bills of Fxchange, Watson ke. 


Door Plates, Silver Wure, &c., elegantly engraved. 
Detroit, January Ist, }obd. 


MITH’S Patent Ventilating Smut Machine— 


Also, Mott’s Agricuitural Furnace, for sale bv 
/ D. O. & W. 8. PENFIELD. 
Detroit, Jan’y 1,1850. 


MICHIGAN BCOKSTORE. 
’ pe SUBSCRIBERS pion, rented the new 


and commodious store adjoining the Young Men’s Hall. on 
Jefferson avenue, are new opening one uf the largest stocks of 


BOOKS & STATIONERY, 

Tobe found west of New York. Their assortment includes 
LAW, MEUVICAL, THEOLOGICAL, MISCELLANEOUS, 
CLASSICAL, and scHool. Booxe. All of which are offered to the 
public, wholesale or reta'l, at Riccn much lower than heretofore, 
They ulso carry on the Book Binding business, and are prep»red 
to mauufacture to order, County and Town Record Bouks, Mer- 
ehant»’ Ledgers, Journals, Day Books and other kinds of Blank 
Work generally, of the best muteria's and workmanship Pam- 
phieis, Magazines, &c , bound with neutness and dispatch. A 
ehare of public patronage-is respectfully so'icitea. 

Detroit, Jnn:t, 1951. jan C. MURSE & SON. 


jan 











TERMS.--The Micuican Farmer is published month 
ly, by Warren IsHam, at one dollar a year in advance; 
after three months, $1,25; after six months, $1,50; after 
nine months, $1,75. No subscription taken for less than- 
one vear, nor discontinued till ull arrearages are paid.— 
To clubs, five copies for four dollars, twelve copies for 
nine dollars, and any greater number at the same rate. 

Advertising, for one folio, or one hundred words, 
first insertion ove dollar and fifty cents—twelve dojlars 
perannum. 

(7 Office next doorto Markham’s Book Store, op- 
posite Maj. Kears] trance same as that of the Daily 
Advertiser. 

















